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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
aan ea 
With the ‘‘Specrator” of Suturday, April 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— = 

RINCE BISMARCK hasallowed himself to be nominated 

a candidate for a seat in the Reichstag, the district selected 
being Geestemiinde, in Hanover. The result in the ballot of 
Sunday has not been altogether satisfactory to the Prince. 
Out of 25,000 voters, 16,400 appeared at the poll, and of these, 
less than half voted for the maker of Germany. No less than 
4,000 votes were given to the Social Democrat, 2,500 to the 
Radical candidate, and 2,900 to the favourite of the “ Guelphs,” 
or Particularists. A second ballot will be taken, and it is 
apprehended that, in order to keep out the Prince, the other 
parties may combine; but that is unlikely, as the Socialists 
are stubborn, and the Guelphs can hardly in decency 
vote with them. It is just possible that the 8,600 ab- 
stainers may come forward and settle the question; but if 
not, we should think Prince Bismarck’s return secure. It is 
said that he desires to resist the social and economic ‘policy of 
the Government, he maintaining that Protection and severity 








towards Socialists are essential to the continued vitality of. 


the Empire. Once in the House, however, he is not likely to 
let foreign questions pass undiscussed. 


Parliament has accomplished little this week, the Land- 
purchase Bill, which is its serious business, being impeded 
as often as the Radicals can manage by amendments or 
irrelevant discussions. Mr. M‘Carthy tried on Friday week 
to move the adjournment, in order that the House might 
insist on adding Mr. Michael Davitt’s name to the Labour 
Commission, but failed, only twenty-nine Members rising to 
support his motion. On Tuesday there was a long academic 
discussion on the propriety of establishing Parish Councils, 
which ended in a vote of 175 to 142 against a resolution to 
that effect; and on Wednesday the Act continuing the pro- 
hibition of Sunday drinking in Ireland passed its second 
reading, after the Closure had been voted, by 276 to 31. 
The Purchase Bill itself hardly advanced, but on Friday 
week a motion by Mr. Labouchere condemning the Govern- 
ment was rejected by 232 to 138; and on Thursday 
Mr. Morley brought forward his proposal that no money 
should issue for the purpose of the Bill until a Local 
Council had approved such issue,—that, in fact, Local 
Self-government should precede Land-purchase. The House 
adjourned the debate on this proposal, which may, as far 





as the subject-matter is concerned, go on to the Day of 
Judgment. It will, of course, be stopped by the Closure, but 
the talking will probably continue through the remainder of 
the Session, which cannot end till the Bill is passed. The 
Budget is fixed for next Thursday. 


No fresh intelligence has been received from Muneepore 
during the week, and the attacking force from the Burmese 
side has not yet left Tammu, whither Lieutenant Grant with 
his men has retreated from Thobal in safety. It was not 
expected that Muneepore would be occupied until about the 
24th, when the Regent and his principal officers would be tried 
by a Special Commission, and if found guilty of the massacre, 
hung. There is, unhappily, little doubt of their guilt, a clear 
and consistent report having been forwarded by Captain 
Boileau, who with the survivors escaped. It appears that the 
Residency was shelled from the Palace, and that Mr. Quinton, 
believing the position untenable, at 8 o’clock p.m.on March 
24th proposed a conference to settle terms of surrender. 
The Muneeporees assented to this, but, as Mr. Quinton ought to 
have expected, they took advantage of the conference to arrest 
the Europeans. Mr. Quinton and two officers were, by order 
of the Regent, murdered with billhooks, and their bodies then 
cut up and thrown to the dogs, while the Prime Minister 


| beheaded and afterwards mutilated the remainder. Finding 


that Mr. Quinton did not return, Captain Boileau ordered the 
evacuation of the Residency, and after a march of one hundred 
and twenty miles, during which the Europeans suffered greatly, 
fell in with a party commanded by Captain Cowley, who 
shared with them their last rations. The force in the 
Residency might have held out, but the Goorkha ammunition 
gave out, and the men, who were armed with Sniders, found 
in the Residency only Martini-Henry cartridges. -This means, 
of course, that the troops from Assam were armed with the 
old weapons, while the Residency guard had been supplied 
with the new,—an illustration of the hundred inconveniences 
arising from any gradual change in the weapons of a great 
Army. 


Quite a crop of by-elections are impending. There is a 
vacancy for the City. As the General Election is probably 
close at hand, and certainly very near, and as the Gladstonians 
would have exceedingly little chance of gaining the seat 
vacated by the death of Mr. T. C. Baring, Mr. Henry Hucks 
Gibbs, who had at first declined on the excuse of age, has 
consented to stand, and will no doubt be elected to-day with- 
out a contest. His high character and great generosity have 
gained him great popularity amongst the Conservatives. In 
the Woodstock Division of Oxfordshire, where Mr. Maclean’s 
resignation made the vacancy, a lively contest is going on, 
Mr. Benson, of Balliol College, the Gladstonian candidate, 
having arrived from Spain, and Mr. Morrell, the Conservative 
candidate, being hard at work with the full support of the 
Liberal Unionists, under Mr. Brodrick, Warden of Merton. 
Mr. Jesse Collings is doing his best for Mr. Morrell, and Mr. 
Jesse Collings is a power amongst the agricultural labourers. 
The contest will be a close one. 


The death of Mr. Tapling, Conservative M.P. for the South 
or Harborough Division of Leicestershire, promises another 
contest. Mr. Tapling gained the seat by 1,138 in 1886, ona 
poll of over 10,000; but as on that occasion a considerable 
number of Liberals, who have, it is asserted, since rejoined 
the Gladstonians, abstained from voting, there may be some 
uncertainty about the result, especially as the eleetorate 
itself has increased since 1886 by 2,715 voters, whose politics 
are still in dispute. Again, in South Dorsetshire there is 
a vacancy, caused by the death of Colonel Hambro, Con- 
servative, who won the seat in 1886 by 991, on a poll of 
some 6,000 votes. Mr. W. E. Brymer, formerly Conservative 
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Member for Dorchester, is the Unionist candidate; while Mr. 
Pearce-Edgecumbe, the Gladstonian, hopes to rally the 
villagers to carry him in against tne Conservatives of Wey- 
mouth, Dorchester, and Portland. We gather, however, that 
he has little chance. Again, there is a vacancy at White- 
haven, caused by the death of the Right Hon. G. A. F. 
Cavendish Bentinck. In 1886 he won the seat from Mr. 
Shee, the Gladstonian candidate, by only 106 votes, on a poll 
of 2,326. My.Shee is again a candidate; but Sir James Bain, 
who is canvassing in the Conservative interest, is popular, 
and his return by an improved majority is hoped for. Finally, 
the death of Mr. Greene creates a vacancy for the Stowmarket 
Division of Suffolk. Mr. Greene gained the seat in 1886 by a 
majority of 543, on a total poll of 7,269 votes; but in 1885 the 
Liberals, then undivided, carried it by 1,100 votes, on a total 
poll exceeding 8,000, and consequently the Gladstonians (whose 
candidate is Mr. Sidney Stern) hope to regain it. 


The testimony borne to the manliness, the courtesy, the 
grace, and the wisdom of Lord Granville, when the House of 
Lords met on Tuesday for the first time after his death, was 
something quite unique for the energy, and we may truly say 
the thrill of emotion, with which it was delivered. Lord 
Salisbury was unfortunately absent, but Lord Cranbrook took 
his place in a speech of singular depth and sincerity of feel- 
ing. Lord Kimberley almost broke down in his attempt to 
express his sense of the great personal loss which he had 
suffered; Lord Derby was emphatic in his testimony to Lord 
Granville’s earnestness in keeping the Upper House in touch 
with the House of Commons; and Lord Selborne, speaking 
for the Duke of Argyll (who was kept away by illness) as 
well as for himself, bore the most impressive witness to 
Lord Granville’s singular influence over his colleagues, and 
his unflinching loyalty to them. To this the Duke of Argyll 
himself referred emphatically in his letter to Thursday’s 
Times, declaring that Lord Granville took care that the foreign 
policy of the Government, when he administered it, should 
always represent the collective mind of the Cabinet, even more 
perfectly than it represented his‘own. This, in the Duke of 
Argyll’s opinion, was a great merit, even though it sometimes 
had the effect of diluting or even weakening the character of 
Lord Granville’s policy. There we confess to grave doubts. 
But even if the collective foreign policy of the Liberal Cabinet 
was less significant and less effective than the foreign 
policy of so shrewd a statesman as Lord Granville acting for 
himself would have been, that only shows the singular loyalty 
and disinterestedness of his public character and career. 


Sir Henry James, in his address to the Union Club on 
Tuesday, dwelt with great power on the dangers involved in 
the Catholic Archbishop Logue’s explicit claim to dictate 
authoritatively to Irish voters how they ought to vote in Irish 
elections. The Archbishop of Armagh holds that the grace 
given to the clergy of his Church for the due performance of 
priestly duties, itself qualifies the priesthood to teach their 
flocks how they ought to vote; and he even goes so far as to 
say that, while the priests are fortified with this special 
grace, the laity have no special guidance except that 
which “worldly prudence” may give them. That is, we 
venture to say, a very mistaken account of the teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church itself, and, of course, it 
gave Sir Henry James a great advantage in illustrating the 
awkward predicament in which the Gladstonians must find 
themselves when they have either to disclaim their episcopal 
Irish allies at such a juncture as this, or to lend their 
countenance to so monstrous a sacerdotal claim. 








Lord Randolph Churchill delivered a brisk speech this day 
week at a dinner given to him by the Parliament of Padding- 
ton. He praised these local parliaments as useful training. 
grounds for true Parliamentary life, and then went on to 
praise the House of Commons, which he declared to be in no 
sense degenerate, and as strong for all useful purposes as ever. 
He did not think the passing of rapid and various legislation 
to be a useful purpose, but evidently regarded obstruction as 
rather fortunate than otherwise, so far as it diminishes the 
number of modern legislative achievements, and delays the 
speed with which they are passed. The result, he says, is an 
improvement in the character of the Acts passed, and a still 
greater improvement in the popular understanding of their 
drift and significance,—a somewhat optimistic and dubious 





conclusion, to which we have taken more or less exception in 
anothercolumn. It is very far from being generally true that 
the less you do, and the more embarrassments you meet with 
in doing it, the better your work is done. 


The Government in Servia is trying to be rid of al? 


authority but its own. It has succeeded with King Milan,. 
who, in consideration of £30,000 a year, promises not to- 


revisit Belgrade; and hoped to succeed with Queen Natalie, 
but the negotiations were at the last minute broken off, the 
Queen informing the Regents that she did not intend to leave 
her son’s capital except under compulsion of physical force. 
It is a strong measure to remove a Queen-Mother of un- 
blemished personal character by physical force, and the 
Regents will probably wait until the Queen gives them some 
excuse for a charge of treason. The Radicals would probably 
run the risk, but they are anxious not to offend Russia, and 
fear to irritate the Army, which is sullen, and inclined to 
resent all insults tg the Obrenovitch dynasty. It has never 
quite lost its original favour for King Milan, and, besides, 
considers itself neglected in favour of civilians. 





The decision in the Clitheroe case has been treated by many 
Magistrates as fatal to the practice of granting orders of 
separation between husband and wife. They are said to be 
superfluous, as, in fact, they seem to the lay mind to be. The 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Esher are vexed at this result of 
their decision, and possibly at the consternation created by 
their novel reading of the law, and on Thursday brought the 
subject before the Lords, nominally in answer to a question 
from Lord Winchilsea. Lord Halsbury declared that the 
Magistrates were gravely in the wrong, the Court of 
Appeal having only decided that a husband could not 
imprison his wife; and Lord Esher denied that the right 
of a husband to demand restitution of conjugal rights, 
“whatever that phrase may mean, which I have never 
been able to make out,” had been affected by the deci- 
sion. Lord Esher was extremely sarcastic; but the fact 
remains that, as the Divorce Court cannot enforce the decree 
which it can doubtless give, and as the husband must not 
enforce it either, the deserted husband has no remedy at law. 
May we, in passing, be permitted to deprecate the precedent 
set by the Lord Chancellor and his colleague on the Bench of 
defending and explaining in Parliament a decision they have 
given in Court? If they may defend, opponents may attack, 
and we know what in the Commons will be the result of that. 

The Austrian Emperor opened the Session of the Cis- 
Leithan Parliament in Vienna on the 11th inst. His Majesty 
expressed a firm confidence in the maintenance of peace, 
declaring that he received from all Governments assurances 
of their peaceful intentions. As there never is a cloud in the 
sky until war breaks out, this assurance is not by itself of 
importance; but it is evidently sincere, for the Government 
have introduced a long programme of reforms, including, it is 
said, a project for the universal and compulsory insurance of 
houses against fire, and are concerting arrangements with 
Hungary for the resumption of specie payments. They 
certainly would not make this attempt if they expected war, 
more especially as the Hungarians are by no means willing 
to make the change, the great exporters holding that they 
collect produce by contracts in paper, while they are paid by 
the consignees in gold, and thus reap one profit on the price 
and another on the exchange. Vienna is still agitated by 
accounts of Russian armaments, but nothing whatever has 
occurred to make the situation more alarming, nor does the 
agitation extend to the highest quarters. 





The House of Commons on Friday week passed, by only 
160 to 130, a vote which, if it were obeyed, would temporarily 
reduce the Indian Government to bankruptcy. Sir J. Pease, on 
going into Supply, moved a resolution declaring that the Indian 
Government should cease to grant licences for the cultivation 
of the poppy and sale of opium, and take measures to arrest 
the transit of Malwah opium through British territory. The. 
resolution, in fact, decreed the total prohibition of the growth, 
manufacture, and sale of the drug throughout India, at a cost 
to the revenue which Sir J. Pease estimated at £3,000,000, 
but which Sir J. Fergusson showed to be nearer six millions 
sterling. The debate, on which we have said enough else- 
where, was unmarked by any originality, and the majoriiy was 
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probably increased by Members intent on keeping pledges 
given without inquiry to knots of constituents. One strong 
Radical, Dr. Farquharson, happened to understand the 
matter, and from his medical experience ridiculed the 
exaggerated accounts of the injury done by opium; but 
the House did not want facts, and the vote passed, Sir 
J. Pease promising afterwards to propose a grant in aid 
of the Indian revenue, which, however, will never be 
proposed. The course to be taken is not yet known, but it 
is probable that the vote will be treated as a counsel of 
perfection, not applicable to present affairs in an ill-conducted 
world. Perhaps the best plan would be to sell the factories, 
thus giving up all connection with the trade, and levy the 
revenue only by a heavy duty at the port of shipment, as is 
done already on the Bombay side. 


Some further correspondence has taken place between 
Rome and Washington upon the subject of the lynchings at 
New Orleans. The Government of Italy declares that it asks 
“nothing beyond the prompt institution of judicial pro- 
ceedings through the regular channels,” but “takes note” 
that Mr. Blaine admits the claim for an indemnity due to the 
families of the victims. Mr. Blaine, in a very long reply, 
acknowledges a change of attitude in the Italian Government, 
and declares that if it is found on inquiry that a prosecution 
would lie in the Federal Courts, the Federal Government will 
institute one; but that if the right of the trial belongs to the 
State Courts, then the Federal Government can only urge the 
Governor of Louisiana to take the necessary steps. As to in- 
demnity, the Government did not promise one, but if it should 
appear that among those killed there were Italians resident in 
that city “ agreeably to our treaty with Italy, and not in viola- 
tion of our immigration laws, and who were abiding in the peace 
of the United States and obeying the laws thereof and of the 
State of Louisiana, and that the public officers in that city 
connived at the work of the mob, or, upon proper notice or 
information of the threatened danger, failed to take any steps 
for the preservation of the public peace, and afterwards to 
bring the guilty to trial, the President would” ask Congress 
for relief to the families of the victims. That is the reply of 
an attorney intent on leaving loopholes to evade payment of 
a bill; and if Italy is satisfied with it, she is thankful for very 
small mercies. Yet what further redress can Italy hope to 
obtain ? 


Sir G. Trevelyan made a speech to the East Finsbury Liberal 
and Radical Association in the Clerkenwell Road on Wednes- 
day, in which he sharply attacked the Irish Tories for voting 
for Mr. Parnell’s candidate in North Sligo, only for the pur- 
pose of increasing the split in the Nationalist Party, and in 
spite of the denunciations which they had freely lavished on 
Mr. Parnell up to the moment when that split occurred. We 
quite agree with Sir George that the policy is a crooked and 
indefensible one, It is a policy founded on the principle, 


Divide et impera, a policy which we have always thought as | 


bad as any other which has no further object than to cover 
with adventitious discredit a cause that one cannot ap- 
prove. But he went on to defend the Irish priests for 
adopting the side of the Anti-Parnellites, which they have of 
course a perfect right to do, and totally ignored the assertion 
of that ecclesiastical right to dictate to the Irish people by 
which the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland has accompanied 
his advocacy of the Anti-Parnellite cause, and by which he has 
undoubtedly greatly injured the political value of his advocacy. 
Does Sir George Trevelyan really approve of that? Of course 
he is silent upon it, and will express no opinion. He will 
take gratefully any help that it brings to the Gladstonian 
cause, and carefully avoid looking the ecclesiastical gift-horse 
in the mouth. 


There was a debate on Wednesday on Mr. Lea’s Intoxicating 
Liquors (Ireland) Bill, in which, for a wonder, Sir G. Trevelyan 
and Mr. Balfour were both found on the same side as sup- 
porters of the Bill, which closes public-houses on Sunday 
except to bond-fide travellers, and closes them at 9 on Satur- 
day evening, while both sections of the Irish Home-rule Party 
fought (as usual) for the licensed victuallers, Mr. Parnell 
praising Mr. Sexton just as Sir W. Harcourt praised Mr. 
Balfour. The second reading was carried by 248 against 94; 
but the chief incident of the debate was Mr. Maurice Healy’s 
speech. He rose immediately after Mr. Parnell, and, without 
supporting the Bill, declared that he did not intend to assist 








its opponents. “I only rise for the purpose of assuring the 
House that neither on this nor on any other public question 
does the honourable gentleman who has just sat down repre- 
sent the City of Cork. If the honourable gentleman wishes 
to test the truth of my words, let him keep the promise which 
he made to his constituents.” That was a well-deserved home- 
thrust, and of course the cheers of the Opposition were loud 
and long. 


We much regret to record the resignation of the Bishop of 
Truro (Dr. Wilkinson), on the score of health. And yet ina 
sense he sets a noble example by resigning duties which he 
feels that for a certain interval of time, which may extend to 
years, he cannot adequately perform. The doctors, he says, 
“while confident that, please God, my health will be com- 
pletely restored, are unable to say how soon this recovery 
is likely to be accomplished. Remembering, therefore, how 
long I have been obliged to tax your patience, I have come to 
the conclusion that I ought no longer to attempt a work with 
which I am not able really to grapple, and have placed my 
resignation in the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
That seems to us the true humility. Ordinarily, it appears to 
be very difficult for Bishops, though they always depreciate 
their own services, to realise that it matters far less who the 
individual occupant of a See may be, than it matters whether 
he is really able to give his whole heart to the discharge of 
his duties,—which an invalid, with the doctors always remon- 
strating against overwork, cannot possibly achieve. Barring 
health, no one could have been better fitted for his work than 
the Bishop of Truro. 


We publish one or two letters on the proposed Clergy Disci- 
pline Bill, which show that a certain section of the Church 
feel very keenly indeed about reserving to a truly ecclesiastical 
authority the ultimate legal right of depriving a clergyman 
of his benefice, even though the ecclesiastical authority 
in question should be bound to accept the judgment of 
a Civil Court as to the grounds for the deprivation. If 
this matter of form touches the clerical consciexce so 
nearly, we quite agree that the matter of form should 
be so arranged as to satisfy the clergy; but we fear that a 
certain tinge of Erastianism is almost inseparable from any 
Church Establishment, and we are not at all sure that the 
tinge of Erastianism we refer to is not often also in effect a 
security for justice. In this case, let the Archbishop by all 
means pronounce the ultimate sentence, if he is willing to accept 
the judgment of the Civil Court as to the civil crime or misde- 
meanour ; but is there not a necessary flavour of Erastianism 
in requiring him to trust the Civil Court without satisfying 
himself by a trial in his own Court that the guilt has really 
been proved? And is not that flavour of Erastianism 
beneficial ? 


The Hibbert Lecturer for this year, Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
Professor of the History of Religions in the University of 
Brussels, who lectures in French, is not very fortunate in the 
reports of his lectures, which are so brief and general as to 
convey little nowrishment,as Madame Mohl used to callit. But 
in his second lecture, on “ The Genesis of the Notion of the 
Divine,” he gave an interesting account of the view of Mr. Van 
Eude, who, it seems, attributes to the higher animals all the 
religious sentiments commonly supposed to belong exclusively 
to man. “The Redskin converses with his horse, and the Arab 
believes that the noblest of his steeds can read the Koran ; while 
the natives of Borneo maintain that the tigers have a sultan 
and a court.” These are interesting superstitions, but have 
they much relation to “the genesis of the notion of the 
divine” ? Even if the Arabian horse could read the Koran, and 
were consequently a Mahommedan, that would not show that 
the Arabians themselves derived their religion from their 
horses, but rather that their horses derived it from them. 
And even if the Bornese tigers had a sultan, and that sultan 
held a court, there would be nothing to show that the Bornese 
derived either their politics or their religion from the tigers, 
only because they attributed to the tigers their own political 
institutions. The more freely man attributes his own ideas 
to creatures with which he has no real means of communi- 
cating, the more clear it is that it is in man that these ideas 
take their origin. 





Bank Rate, 35 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 96} to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
INQUIRY BY PUBLIC MEETING. | 


We cannot pretend to view the composition of the 
Labour Commission with anything approaching 
satisfaction. Instead of being a committee of inquiry, it 
is a little deliberative assembly, to which the delicate task 
of examining witnesses, eliciting views, weighing argu- 
ments, and reporting upon their relative value, is to be 
entrusted. If the members of the Commission were one 
and all men trained in the difficult work of collecting and 
testing evidence, they would find themselves in a grave 
predicament owing to their numbers. As it is, their pro- 
ceedings from the very first will be choked by the insur- 
mountable difficulty of arranging that every Commissioner 
shall have an equal opportunity of airing his own particular 
fads. When some eight or ten Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division sit together in the Court of Crown Cases Reserved 
to hear appeals upon points of law in criminal causes, it is 
understood that the individual occupants of the Bench 
shall not exercise their privilege of interrupting counsel 
with questions, or of interpolating remarks. If they were to 
do so, it is felt that the judicial inquiry could never proceed. 
It is all very well when one, or even three Judges are 
sitting, for the Court to save time by talking with counsel 
informally. With a Bench of nearly a dozen, the result 
would be the direst confusion and loss of power and 
efficiency. But if it is necessary in the case of a trial, 
where the procedure is fixed and well understood, prac- 
tically to entrust the conduct of the inquiry to one, or at 
the most to two or three men, what possible chance is there 
that twenty-seven zealots, for the most part unaccustomed 
‘to the work in hand, will be able to keep the wheels of 
their little parliament unclogged? Every member of the 
Labour Commission represents a different point of view, 
and therefore every witness may have to be examined some 
fifteen or twenty times. Imagine, too, the difficulty of 
getting a body of this kind to agree upon a report. 
We have had experience of minority reports before, no 
doubt; but the Labour Commission might easily pro- 
duce half-a-dozen different series of suggestions. We 
have already declared our dislike of the system upon 
which modern Commissions are chosen, and have advo- 
cated the far more reasonable plan adopted in former 
times. Instead of a selection from the experts on 
both sides being seated at the Board, they were all 
kept to give evidence. The Commission itself formed a 
jury of hard-headed, sensible men, whose business was not 
to prove out of the mouths of the witnesses that certain 
views were correct, but to bring to the test of common- 
sense and reason the theories offered before them. The 
Government found, however, that it was impossible to 
revert to this wiser system, and for this we do not desire to 
blame them. Had they appointed Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Henry Fowler, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and Mr. Bryce to hear the capitalists on the one side and 
the Trade-Unionists, old and new, on the other, they would 
have got a thoroughly efficient body; but no doubt the 
popular clamour against such a scheme would have been 
overwhelming. But, granted that the Ministry were 
under compulsion in the matter of making partisan 
Commissioners, what necessity was there for appointing 
twenty-seven members to the Board? They might have 
adopted the representative system and yet not have 
sunk the Commission beneath its own weight. For 
example, they might have put Mr. Burt for the men, 
Mr. Livesey for the masters, and Lord Hartington as 
moderator, and left them and their Secretary to deal with 
the evidence. No doubt we should have had two, if 
not three reports, but at any rate there would have been 
some chance of avoiding confusion and inefficiency. But 
supposing the appointment of only three Commissioners 
would have seemed too heroic, why should the Govern- 
ment not have named seven and been content? Lord 
Hartington, Lord Derby, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Livesey, Mr. Tom Mann, and Mr. Ismay would have drawn 
up a far more satisfactory report alone than in company with 
some eighteen other men. It is just possible for a vigilant 
Chairman to keep three men on each side of him in touch 
with the inquiry, and to prevent the evidence running to 
waste. Explanations can be whispered from one to the other, 
and the general sense of the Commission on any point can 
be taken in a moment. When, however, such numbers 





as twenty-seven are reached, the Commission becomes @ 
public meeting to which the Chairman must make speeches 
every time he wants to get at the members’ opinions, or to 
persuade them to adopt a particular course. Twenty-seven 
men cannot nod assent, or be “understood to agree,” 
except when they are almost unanimous, and votes must 
be taken and resolutions carried. When an _ inqui- 
sition is conducted under such circumstances, it is 
not necessary to be a professional pessimist in order 
to feel grave doubts of the results that will be 
arrived at. 

If we leave out of sight the two great blots in regard to 
the composition of the Commission to which we have 
alluded above—the adoption of the system of repre- 
senting particular interests, and the great number of 
members appointed—we are willing enough to admit that 
the Government has exercised its power of choice wisely 
and well. Given that it was necessary to choose twenty- 
seven men representing every view of the labour question, 
they could not have’ done better. Lord Hartington is an 
ideal Chairman. He is open-minded; he is scrupulously 
fair; and, what is even more important, he is universally 
believed to be fair. Again, he has the quality of making 
men cohesive. Before the Commission is a fortnight old, 
he will have inspired its members with a sense of loyalty 
to himself and to each other,—an invaluable quality for a 
corporate body. Lord Derby is, of course,an unexceptionable 
appointment. He is able to see the strength of the case 
against Socialism without being made either angry or con- 
temptuous towards its advocates, and this power is likely to 
prove of no little service. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is put 
on to represent the Board of Trade, Sir John Gorst is a 
non-working-man advocate of State action, while Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Fowler, and Mr. Courtney represent various 
phases of Liberal opinion on the Labour question. In Sir 
E. Harland, the Belfast shipbuilder; Mr. Bolton, the 
Chairman of the Caledonian Railway; Sir W. Lewis, of 
the Bute Docks ; Mr. Ismay, of the White Star line; Mr. 
Dale, a well-known ironmaster ; Mr. Livesey, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company ; Mr. Tunstill, a cotton manu- 
facturer ; and Mr. Hewlett, of the Wigan Coal and Iron 
Company, the capitalists find their advocates. The 
workmen obtain theirs in Mr. Burt, Mr. Abrahams, 
Mr. Maudslay, Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. Trow, Secretary to 
the Board of Conciliation of the Iron and Steel Trades, 
Mr. Henry Tait, and Mr. Austin, the Secretary of the Irish 
Democratic Labour Federation. Among the “outside” 
members are one or two excellent appointments. It was a 
real inspiration on Mr. Smith’s part to think of Sir 
Frederick Pollock. The Commission will find his clear and 
fine intellect of the greatest possible service in unravelling 
the tangle of sophistries which is sure to be put before 
them in one form or another. Again, Sir Frederick’s 
profound knowledge of the principles of the common law 
will prevent a hundred misapprehensions and blunders. 
Laymen witnesses on either side who may feel inclined to 
talk airily as to what is the law on this or that point, will 
find the Commission prepared to give their evidence its 
true value. Sir Frederick Pollock, too, has thought deeply, 
and as his writings show, not fruitlessly, upon those subjects 
which lie on the borderlands between law, economics and 
politics; and there will be few social problems presented 
for the consideration of the Commission in regard to which 
his intellectual experience will not be of value. If we 
mistake not, it will be found, when the Commission comes 
to report, that any name could have been spared better 
than his. 


The reference of the Commission runs as follows :—“ To 
inquire into the questions affecting the relations between 
employer and employed, the combinations of employers 
and of employed, and the conditions of labour, which have 
been raised during the recent trade disputes in the United 
Kingdom. And to report whether legislation can with 
advantage be directed to the remedy of any evils that may 
be disclosed, and if so, in what manner.” In other words, 
have the employed any just grievances against the em- 
ployers, and if so, can they be redressed ? The Commission 
have evidently no easy task before them. That their 
deliberations will be useful, if successfully carried through, 
is matter of course. In view, however, of the size and 
character of the Commission, we can only repeat that we 
feel very faint hopes of any considerable advantage arising 
from its labours. 
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SIR HENRY JAMES ON THE POLITICAL POWER 
OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 


IR HENRY JAMES, in his speech at the Union 
S Club on Tuesday, made effective use of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Armagh’s formal claim to exer- 
cise political authority over the Catholics of Ireland in 
relation to their use of the electoral power. He pointed 
out that all the arrangements which have been made for 
many years back have had for their object to secure to 
each man the free use of his own judgment in matters of 
politics; and that Archbishop Logue, far from approving 
that attempt to protect individual freedom, plainly declares 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood should exert, and that 
the Roman Catholic people should submit to, the spiritual 
authority which enables them to guide the people in the 
right way. ‘“ We are frail, weak men,” said Archbishop 
Logue on April 5th, “ but we have God’s grace, aud we 
are given special light, if we have grace, to direct the 
people ; and if from time to time we make mistakes, we 
are more likely to be right than those who have only 
worldly prudence.” It is an amazing assertion of the 
Archbishop’s, and one quite destitute, we imagine, of 
the smallest vestige of theological authority, that the laity 
“have only worldly prudence” to guide them in the 
exercise of their political duties. We do not profess to 
have any great knowledge of the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but this we think we can say, that every man, layman or 
ecclesiastic, according to that doctrine, has special grace 
given him, if he deserves it, to perform his special duties ; 
and that as no one has even so much as contended that 
the grace given to the priesthood has any special reference 
to political issues, the layman who has a dutiful spirit may 
fairly count on the grace necessary to estimate at its true 
worth, be that small or great, the political advice given 
him by the priesthood. If he conscientiously rejects that 
advice, he would, according to any reasonable and moderate 


Roman Catholic standard, have as good a right to believe, 


that he had grace given him to reject it, as, in case 
he had submitted himself to it, he would have to 
believe that he had had grace given bim to submit. 
There can be no question but that Archbishop Logue 
went altogether beyond any authority that we ever 
heard of, in implying, if he meant to imply, that 
the grace given to the priesthood to enable them to guide 
the consciences of their flocks, includes a special power 
to strengthen and direct their consciences to the highest 
and most appropriate political issues. The priest may 
advise on political no less than on domestic questions ; but 
those whom he thus advises are personally responsible for 
either accepting or rejecting that advice, and may be just 
as thoroughly justified in rejecting it as in accepting it. That 
a considerable majority of the people of Ireland might mis- 
conceive that duty, and think it right to follow their priest’s 
advice in political topics, whether they themselves feel satis- 
fied of its soundness or not, is no doubt a very strong reason 
indeed for not granting to Ireland a political Constitution 
under which the minority who are either not Roman 
Catholics, and have no sort of temptation at all to defer to 
the political wisdom and sagacity of the Irish priesthood, 
or who, though’ they are Roman Catholics, are not 
Home-rulers, might be grievously oppressed. Nothing can 
be more probable than that under such a Constitution, the 
minority would find themselves the objects of a wide- 
spread and very galling system of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
And nothing can be more certain than that the Glad- 
stonian Party are bound to make up their minds whether 
they do or do not think it wise and right to deliver over 
the Irish minority, including all the Protestants, into the 
clutches of the Roman Catholic priesthood. Moreover, the 
people of England have a right to know their decision on 
this point, and to hold them responsible for it. 

Thus far we fully agree with Sir Henry James, and 
think the drift of his speech most weighty and im- 
portant. Butit seems to us that there is some disposition 
manifested in it to treat as wrong and unconstitu- 
tional, both the offering of advice by the priesthood 
as to the best mode of performing a political duty, 
and the taking of such advice when it is offered, by 
the laity; and if that is what he means, we cannot at 
all agree with him. If we remember rightly, the grounds 
on which Mr. Justice Keogh delivered the judgment setting 
aside the Galway election to which Sir Henry James 


refers, were that the priests had used spiritual terrorism | as they abstain from anything like spiritual intimidation. 





on a large scale to induce their flocks to vote for a par- 
ticular candidate. How far the evidence bore out the 
assertion, we do not remember. But undoubtedly, if the 
priests proposed to refuse absolution, as for a mortal sin, 
to those electors who had voted for one candidate rather 
than the other, or even went so far as to inspire an ignorant 
peasantry with well-grounded fear that they would refuse 
absolution for the exercise of their free choice in the matter, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Justice Keogh decided 
rightly, and that Sir Henry James was thoroughly well 
justified in supporting him; nor would 2ny sound Roman 
Catholic theologian deny for a moment thai 2. priesthood 
who had so acted had transgressed all the traditions 
and principles of their own Church. But the use of 
spiritual terrorism is one thing, and the use of influence 
freely offered and freely accepted is quite another. It is 
perfectly absurd to assume that a priesthood has not quite 
as much right to offer advice frankly in relation to the 
exercise of political as it has in relation to the exercise of 
domestic or personal discretion. Protestant pastors cer- 
tainly do so, and we never heard of any proposal to regard 
it as an unconstitutional act in a Methodist parson ora 
Baptist minister that he had recommended his flock to 
vote for the Disestablishment of the Church of England. 
Almost all the Welsh Nonconformist ministers do, we 
imagine, use and even strain their influence in that direc- 
tion, and it would be quite absurd for Churchmen to cavil 
or protest against any such use of influence acquired in 
the pulpit for the promotion of political objects. It is ne 
more objectionable than a lawyer’s use for political 
purposes of influence acquired in advising his client on 
the conduct of his private affairs, or of a good landlord’s 
use of his influence with his tenants, so long as it does not 
go a step beyond the free tendering of advice. Indeed, it 
may well be less objectionable. A priest ought to be, and 
not unfrequently is, one of the very best men in his parish, 
and of course, where it is so, his example and his principles 
and his counsels do rightly affect the conduct of his people 
not only in private but in public matters. We no more 
blame a Roman Catholic peasant who has no very strong 
view of his own for voting by the advice of his pastor, than 
we blame an English Churchman or a Scotch Presbyterian 
for deciding his course in a similar manner. In fact, 
such advice is one of the most legitimate of all elements in 
the consideration of the question how to vote, to any man 
who has not made politics a special study and interest of 
his own. The unconstitutional act is to use any threat, or 
any language conveying to an ignorant people the impres- 
sion of a threat, that they will suffer either physically or 
spiritually for the free exercise of their political judgment, 
and certainly not the private tendering of even urgent advice 
by one who believes himself to have a better grasp of the 
political situation than those to whom the advice is 
tendered.. We do not know whether Sir Henry James 
would accept our view of the difference between legitimate 
moral and political advice, and the utterance of a spiritual 
threat ; but there were passages in his speech which seemed 
to suggest that he thought there was something in the very 
position of a priest which rendered his interference in politics 
intrinsically indecent and unconstitutional. Perhaps we mis- 
understand him, but if we do not, we should certainly regard 
his speech as going far beyond what it is possible seriously 
to maintain. The priesthood are no more obliged to refrain 
from giving political advice than any other class. But 
as in some Churches they wield what the people regard as 
tremendous powers of binding and loosing.from spiritual 
penalties, and may wield those powers so as to take away 
anything like freedom of judgment from their people, the 
State is no doubt bound to treat the illegitimate use of 
these powers for political purposes as vitiating an election, 
and to provide against the danger of their being thus 
immorally employed. That does not in the least preclude 
them from giving earnest and even urgent advice, which it 
is, indeed, quite certain that the ministers of all other reli- 
gions offer very freely, and often with extraordinarily effec- 
tive results. Archbishop Logue and his clergy have even 
less right to make a purely moral question of the support 
or resistance given to Mr. Parnell, than they have to make 
a moral question of the support or resistance given to Mr. 
O’Brien or Mr. Dillon, simply because Mr. Parnell’s evil 
deeds were private matters, while the others’ evil deeds 
were essentially political; but they have a full right to 
urge on their people their own view of the issue, so long 
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THE VOTE AGAINST THE OPIUM REVENUE. 


T is neither useful nor quite fair to scold the one 
hundred and sixty Members who on Friday week 
carried the vote intended to prohibit the further cultivation 
of the poppy in India. Some of them may be notoriety- 
hunters, or men intent only on gaining a cheap reputation 
with their constituents for universal philanthropy; but 
the great probability is, that) the majority obeyed their 
consciences. They honestly think that opium is an evil 
thing, and, consequently, that the Government of India 
ought not, by licensing the culture of that evil thing, or by 
selling it when manufactured, to make revenue for its people. 
Thousands of worthy Englishmen, and tens of thousands of 
worthy Americans, hold the same belief about concentrated 
alcohol; and so long as they are sincere, we not only have no 
quarrel with them, but think them bound by all reasonable 
and just methods to give effect to their convictions. It is 
the unwisdom of the majority in the matter, not their 
fanaticism, against which we would appeal to the common- 
sense of the community. The facts of the opium trade 
are, in our judgment, identical with the facts of the trade in 
spirits. The people of Southern China, like the people of 
Northern Europe, greatly desire the luxury of relief from 
the pressure of despondency, low spirits, and the ill-health 
engendered by infamous sanitary conditions. Unlike the 
Europeans, however, the Chinese desire the relief, not in 
the shape of a stimulant like alcohol, but of a sedative ; 
and they find the most perfect of the sedatives to be 
opium. That drug taken in strictly limited doses, whether 
by swallowing or inhalation, produces in most Europeans 
and all Asiatics a delightful sense of tranquillity and ease, 
‘ accompanied by no loss of mental power, and attended by a 
great increase to that faculty of endurance which among the 
Chinese, who are a terribly overworked people, is held to 
be essential to life. That, so taken, the drug is injurious 
to its votaries, is probably a pure assumption derived 
from a study of the effects of opium-smoking on 
those who abuse it, or on the unaccustomed, who 
of course suffer as they would if they were learning 
to smoke tobacco. As a matter of fact, the Rajpoots 
of India, magnificently powerful and energetic men, 
habitually use the drug through life, as did Com- 
missioner Yeh, largest and most energetic of Chinese 
Viceroys, and as do scores of thousands of Chinese 
workmen, without ever intermitting their amazing in- 
dustry, or revealing any deleterious consequences from 
their indulgence. It is believed, too, by careful observers, 
that opium is, as it is also believed to be in Lincoln- 
shire, a protection against malarious fever, but we 
do nct press that side of the argument. Its moderate 
users, we are content to maintain, enjoy a luxury 
which makes life seem less dreary, and that is all. 
Unfortunately, the drug, like alcohol, is capable of 
being abused, tempts a certain proportion of its votaries 
to abuse it, and when abused, ruins the constitution and 
destroys mental energy as badly as absinthe or gin, 
though with this noteworthy difference, that while alcohol 
generates crime, opium does not. The drug, in this 
resembling the Peruvian’s coca, when taken in too great 
quantity, destroys energy instead of stimulating it in unlaw- 
ful directions. ‘The majority of its votaries avoid this excess 
as carefully as the majority of Englishmen avoid drunken- 
ness, and as one way of avoiding it, consume, not the 
coarse indigenous opium which has always been pro- 
curable, and is now a permitted article of ordinary sale, 
but opium from India, which is singularly pure, and 
so weak that it has never been used in medicine. 
It is absolutely unknown in Europe, not an ounce of it 
ever coming here, so that when the editors of the “ Materia 
Medica” required some for scientific analysis, they were 
compelled to apply officially to the authorities in Calcutta. 
The Indian drug is, in fact, a refined article, and the taste 
for it is like the taste of a planter in the Philippines or a 
tobacco-grower in Virginia for Havannah cigars. 

The Indian Government avails itself of this taste in two 
ways. It taxes a singularly fine opium made in Malwah 
at the port of shipment, and it manufactures for itself 
opium in Behar. In order to keep the drug pure, it pro- 
hibits private manufacture in its own territories, and in 
order to restrict its use, as well as to obtain revenue, 
it puts on in both instances a price which, were not 
the quantities consumed so small, would be absolutely 
prohibitory. Nothing consumed in the world is now 





or ever has been taxed like Indian opium. The 
Government itself admits that it asks six times the value 
of the drug, and it is probable that, if the estimate were 
made on a competitive basis, the truth would be much 
nearer ten times, the best calculation yet offered being 
that the monopoly price is equivalent to a tax of 865 per 
cent. Those who denounce opium, however, say that this 
is not enough, that opium is in se an evil thing, and that 
its cultivation ought to be prohibited ; and they carried on 
Friday week a vote of the House of Commons which was 
accepted by Mr. W. H. Smith, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, as intended to be read in that sense. It is probable 
that the vote will be rescinded in some way, but, of course, 
for the moment it must be considered as expressing the true 
desire of the ultimate authority in the realm. Well, it is pos- 
sible, if that is the serious decision of the House of Commons 
when a decent number of its Members are present, to accept 
even that extreme exercise of the controlling power. It is 
a tremendous stretch of the rights of conquest, to deprive 
a great Dependency of a property producing six millions a 
year, against the will of its people, who regard the opium 
revenue as a protection against taxation. It is also an 
immense act of sovereignty to order the Indian Govern- 
ment, which entirely approves the existing system, to risk in- 
surrection byimposing a heavy tobacco-tax, which is the only 
possible equivalent for the abandoned tax on opium. Still, 
if the House is resolved, the change can be made, the right 
to sell tobacco being sold, as in France, district by district ; 
and as final power in the Empire must reside somewhere, 
we should be loth to argue that the representatives had 
entirely exceeded their reserved rights. But the House 
should consider the effect of its order as regards its 
own philanthropic objects. In order to carry it out, 
the Indian Government, besides increasing taxation 
in India by six millions a year, must establish a most 
vexatious and inquisitorial excise law, throwing hundreds 
of people into prison every year for the illicit cul- 
tivation of the poppy. The profit on such culture, 
when not intercepted by the State, will be so great that 
it will be commenced everywhere-—in every petty Native 
State, for example—and India is not like England, a 
Kingdom which could be easily watched. It is a con- 
tinent in which tribes are lost, with a frontier towards the 
Chinese dominion which, as against a drug like opium, it 
will take an army of inspectors and Custom-House guards 
to watch. When, moreover, the work has been done, and 
the equivalent revenue has been found, and the cultivation 
has been stopped as completely as the illicit manufacture 
of salt, no Chinaman alive will eat or smoke a drachm of 
opium the less. He will not, perhaps cannot, abandon the 
one luxury which makes his life tolerable, but will at once 
hunt the world to find a substitute for the intercepted 
Indian drug, and will find it, as the Chinaman of London, 
San Francisco, or Australia does, in the Smyrna variety of 
the poison, which can be prepared, and is prepared every 
day, until it bears to Indian opium about the relation 
which a Trichinopoly cheroot bears to a Havannah cigar,— 
that is, a coarser and much more deleterious, but still satis- 
fying, variety of the same article. Smyrna, and indeed all 
Asia Minor, will grow quite rich for a few years, and 
then an American syndicate will import Indian poppies 
into Florida or Louisiana, prepare the juice as care- 
fully and honestly as the Opium Department has always 
done, and divide on its manufacture a profit, as the Indian 
Government does, of five or six hundred per cent. The 
Americans will like that, and although the Chinese will 
not be benefited in the smallest degree, the Indian Govern- 
ment will be “cleansed from the stain” of selling an article 
of diet which it is possible to abuse. Is that what the 
House desires, especially remembering that Government 
could be “cleansed” just as easily by the sale of its 
factories to European merchants, and the substitution of a 
restrictive export duty for the existing monopoly? That 
has been recommended a hundred times, but would, we 
presume, in the present condition of opinion, be denounced 
as “unworthy compromise.” The resolution of the 
House, in truth, abolishes the tax, which is the restriction 
imposed on Malwah opium, as completely as the monopoly 
itself, and can only be carried out by prohibiting culti- 
vation. Such splendid consistency is not sense, but still 
we fully admit that even nonsense gains by complete 
consistency. ' , 


Sir J. Pease, we perceive, promised to ask the House of 
Commons to make up to India the loss to be incurred by 
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the resolution he proposed, and as he is a decent man, no 
doubt believed that he could fulfil his promise. That is 
most creditable to his character for sincerity, as his 
constituents will probably turn him out for his costly 
philanthropy; but does he know what he is talking 
about? He apparently thinks that a grant such as was 
made to the slaveowners would meet the justice of the 
case; but to give £20,000,000, is only to plunder India 
under a show of equity. The grant, to be honest, 
must be equal to the capital value of £6,000,000 a year, or, 
say, at 4 per cent., £120,000,000 sterling. If there is any 
claim for compensation at all, less than that that would be 
cheating. The talk about the “uncertain character” of 
the opium revenue is talk merely. The Chinese can grow 
poppies of course, and poppies yielding the right juice, and 
so can Australia grow grapes; but for all that, the rich 
Australian vigneron will continue to give the top price 
for real Lafitte. The Indian opium is a luxury to opium- 
consumers, and its profit will no more die away than 
the profit on Tokay, or fine Havannah tobacco, or 
Chinese béche-de-mer. The fear of competition is equally 
vain, the effect of time being the one quality no grower can 
impart to any plant; and as to taxation imposed by the 
Chinese Government, let it tax till it is tired,—ten 
guineas an ounce, if it is so inclined. It will only revive 
the extinct smuggling trade, and have no other effect 
whatever. The Indian opium revenue is just as safe as 
the English duty on wine, and if compensation is to be 
made for its loss, the compensation must be calculated on 
that basis. We must add, however, that we think Sir J. 
Pease needlessly liberal of his constituents’ money, there 
being no moral claim to compensation whatever. The 
right to govern includes the right to prohibit the sale of a 
poison, and that, we presume, is Sir J. Pease’s view of the 
opium traffic. If it is not, his cool inclusion of “ Malwah,” 
a group of Native States, in his area of prohibition, is per- 
haps the most audacious instance of deliberate spoliation 
recorded in our annals,—worse than the decree which once 
forbade Irishmen to grow flax. He is right enough, how- 
ever, from his point of view, and blameable, if at all, only 
for his ignorance. 





LORD RANDOLPH ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


[ his speech at the dinner of the Paddington Parliament 

last Saturday, Lord Randolph Churchill took perhaps 
a somewhat optimist view both of the House of Commons 
as it is, and of those amateur parliaments of which he was 
addressing an active specimen. Optimism is, however, in 
these matters at all events better than pessimism, for 
pessimists are too hopeless to effect any change for the 
better, though they brood painfully on everything that 
wants remedying; while optimists, though they ignore many 
of the mischiefs which demand a remedy, cannot entirely 
shut their eyes to all, and enter more heartily into the 
reform of those evils which they do see, than the pessi- 
mists ever do. Lord Randolph treated the amateur parlia- 
ments which London so much affects, as excellent apprentice- 
ships to national politics, and as preparing men for political 
discussion of the graver kind. But we are not sure that 
amateur legislatures are much better training for real Legis- 
latures, than amateur theatricals are for real theatricals. 
As the latter are exceedingly bad schools for teaching 
the business and technique of the stage, so the former 
are exceedingly bad schools for teaching the business 
and technique of the Legislature, and accustom local 
politicians to skip the monotonies and drearinesses 
essential to the true mastery of legislative and administrative 
questions. Moreover, they teach men to divide themselves 
into well-marked party groups before their time. During 
the season of apprenticeship to politics, there should at 
least be some chance of the student getting a full insight 
into both sides of party issues, and these amateur legisla- 
tures crystallise opinions into regular party classifications, 
even in the very schoolroom of politics. And this is a 
mischief which may be regarded as a very substantial set- 
off against the habit of early and thorough discussion on 
which Lord Randolph Churchill lays so much stress. We 
do not suppose that the cross-benches of these amateur 
parliaments are very popular institutions, and yet it would 
be well, we think, that they should absorb the majority of 
the members, and have it in their power at any time, if 
occasion arose, to vote down both the ministry and the 
opposition. That would not be at all a beneficial state of 








things in the real Legislature ; but at least an attempt at 
impartiality should be the leading attitude of mind of 
those who are only playing at politics, and learning for 
themselves what part they ought to take up when they 
enter the actual field itself. 

We are more in agreement with what Lord Randolph 
Churchill said about the House of Commons itself, than 
with what he said, out of compliment perhaps to his hosts, 
about the mimic parliament by which he was entertained. 
In spite of obstruction, in spite of motions for adjournment 
to discuss matters of urgent political importance, it is quite 
true that the House of Commons remains a very powerful in- 
stitution, and an institution which represents very ade- 
quately and very vigorously the public sentiment and opinion 
of the country. It is quite true that English impatience 
greatly exaggerates the mischief of tardy legislation, and 
that there is a compensation, and a great compensation, in 
the reiteration of the discussions which take place in the 
country before any great measure can be passed, for the 
length of delay in passing it. There is now very little reason 
for hurry in relation to any great organic reform; and 
whether or not Lord Randolph be right in saying that, 
when a great reform does at length get itself enacted, it is 
much better and wiser than it would have been, if it 
had been passed without any lengthened discussion of 
it,—a matter on which we entertain the greatest doubt,— 
it is at least perfectly true that the country understands 
better what it actually has done, and is more ready to 
carry it out in practice, than it would have been but for 
the long discussion and delay, and the slow filtering down of 
al] the questions raised into the local and provincial mind. 
Our own impression is, that the legislation itself is often 
worse, more elaborate, more of the character of a com- 
plex compromise, than it would have been if it had come 
straight from the mind of a statesman; and certainly, if 
Mr. Gladstone ever succeeds in passing a Home-rule Bill, 
we shall fully expect it to be a much worse, and not a 
much better Bill, than that which he presented to the 
House in 1886. But even if the legislation itself be none 
the better for the saturation with what is called “ public 
opinion” which it undergoes, it is certainly true that the 
country understands it better, and is better prepared to 
avail itself of the opportunities opened out, than it would 
have been without the interminable discussion on thousands 
of platforms which it undergoes. And that, no doubt, 
ought to count greatly in favour of the present system. 

But there seems to us to be a direction in which the 
House of Commons has definitely lost power, and even caste, 
in the country during the last ten years,—we mean in 
the weight and public influence of its deliberations. It is 
as strong as ever to pass laws which attain in some vague 
way the ends which the country wills, but it is nothing like 
as strong to criticise and mould them, and lay down 
the structural principles on which they should be drawn. 
This is partly the result of obstruction, which has silenced 
the more thoughtful speakers, to leave room for the mere 
wasters of time; but partly also it is due to the tendency 
which has made it so necessary for statesmen to go about 
the country addressing a vast number of local audiences, 
—audiences which have not the patience or the time to 
read debates in the Legislature, but which can always find 
patience and time to hear eminent men with their own 
ears. This tendency to appeal from Parliament to the 
constituencies has really sapped the deliberative strength 
of the House of Commons, and adjourned discussion 
from the central and select assembly where are collected 
all the ablest politicians, to comparatively unimportant 
public meetings, where it is only possible to make a few 
popular points, and not at all possible to take counsel in 
relation to the organic structure of legislation as it might 
be taken in such an assembly as the House of Commons. 
We do not believe, for example, that ten years ago it would 
have been even possible for Mr. Gladstone to refuse to 
explain the general principles on which he proposes to 
alter his Irish Home-rule measure, without losing all his 
influence in the House of Commons. The reason, and we 
suspect the only reason, why Mr. Gladstone has been able 
to refuse all explanations as to his proposal in relation to 
the retention of the Irish Members at Westminster, is 


just this, that while it is a matter of the greatest possible 


moment for the safety of the Kingdom, and for the 
structure of the legislative measure to which he is com- 
mitted, it is not a matter of much moment for the orators 
at mass meetings, who cannot be expected to enter 
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into questions of pure statesmanship. And hence it 
happens that since the mass meeting is so much 
more powerful, for all electoral purposes, than the 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone is able to refuse 
to explain himself on subjects which would not affect 
the vote of a mass meeting, though even now it 
would affect: greatly the vote of the House of Commons, 
and though a few years ago it would have been one 
of the most important of all elements in guiding the 
vote of the House of Commons. Now, however, Members 
of the House of Commons are so fully conscious that in 
the appeal to the constituencies Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
bias is a matter of infinitely more importance than that of all 
his followers put together, that his followers do not venture 
to insist on his giving them the means of making up their 
own minds as to the nature of his proposals, lest if they 
were to make them up in a sense opposite to his own, 
they should be dismissed into private life without any 
notice or any compunctions. Parliament no longer guides 
the mind of the constituencies as it did during the régime 
between 1832 and 1867. It has been superseded as a 
factor in public opinion by the individual influence of 
statesmen. And the result is not one on which even Lord 
Randolph Churchill, if he could persuade himself steadily 
to face it, could afford to be optimistic. 





THE ITALIAN PREMIER ON GREAT BRITAIN. 
W* suppose we may fairly assume that the new 

Italian Premier intended the remarkable exposi- 
tion of his policy which appeared in the Times of Tuesday, 
to be published to the world. The correspondents of the 
Times know well that information depends upon discretion, 
and the “ Italian political personage” to whom the Marquis 
Rudini was directly speaking, is not likely to have violated 
the new Minister’s confidence without his express consent. 
Such offences are not readily forgiven on the Continent, 
and, except when the interlocutor is a foreigner, are held 
to amount to treachery of a peculiarly offensive kind. We 
may therefore, we think, take the report of the Marquis’s 
statement as official, in spite of the regular and always 
expected dementi in the journals; and if so, it deserves 
much more attention than it has yet received. It is an offer 
to Great Britain of the hearty alliance of a Power which 
eontrols half-a-million of soldiers, besides being a prominent 
and valued member of the great alliance of Central Europe. 
Such an offer is not to be despised, and that it is made 
seems to follow inevitably from the words reported. The 
Marquis Rudini declares to his interlocutor that, in his 
opinion, “Italy’s chief interest lies not in the Triple Alliance, 
but in such a constant and steadfast agreement with Great 
Britain that the two countries should never become dis- 
united.” That “steadfast agreement” is, in his opinion, 
quite consistent with the existence of the Triple Alliance, 
which is regarded by the British Government with favour, 
even while they refuse to be included in its provisions, and it 
might survive if the League of Peace disappeared. The 
Marquis Rudini, though holding the Alliance indis- 
pensable for the present, if only, as he hints in guarded 
language, as a check on Russian designs, is not at heart 
devoted to it, denies that it would compel Italy to join in 
any offensive war against either Russia or France, and lays 
great stress only “on his firm conviction that Italy ought 
never to come into conflict with Great Britain. Substan- 
tially his idea is, that Great Britain and Italy ought to be 
found on the same side, and that when the former sees no 
cause to intervene, Italy had better be calm and prudent. 
That is practically his whole programme so far as European 
politics are concerned.” It is for this reason, says the 
narrator of the conversation, that the Marquis has been 
so conciliatory about the delimitation of Italian Africa— 
a negotiation which threatened at one time many complica- 
tions,—and that he accepted the British demand about 
Kassala, namely, that the Khedive’s rights to it should 
be reserved, not only with unexpected readiness, but for 
the highly complimentary reason that, “since Britain 
insists on it, her insistence is to me an excellent reason for 
not insisting.” 

It is impossible to mistake the meaning of such a 
declaration as this. The Government of Italy continues 
to wish for an English alliance, and is even willing, if she 
may only obtain it, to follow a British lead, and this with- 
out paying too much attention to the security of the Triple 
Alliance. Indeed, the Marquis almost implies that he 





would prefer an alliance with England to an alliance with 
Germany, more especially against any aggression on the 
part of Russia. “Ina certain contingency which is possible 
[that is clearly a Russian aggressive movement], remote 
as it may happen to be at the present moment, Italy, 
according to the Italian Premier, even if the Triple 
Alliance did not exist, might find it entirely her 
interest to range herself on the same side as Great 
Britain, and, consequently, by the side of Germany and 
Austria. On the other hand, should Russia remain inactive 
and abstain from interfering in the affairs which caused 
concern to the other Great Powers, and should such an 
attitude on the part of Russia secure the absolute 
neutrality of Great Britain, then clearly Italy would not 
act, except in the contingencies which were anticipated by 
the Treaty of 1882 and distinctly provided for by that con- 
vention.” Italy, in fact, would in any case follow Great 
Britain, and not any other Power. There is an offer implied 
in those words which can hardly be otherwise than grateful 
to British ears. Ina war with Russia, Italian assistance 
would be invaluable, for she has masses of men at her 
disposal, and is geographically so situated that they would 
be immediately available. A British fleet and an Italian 
army would, for instance, soon place Constantinople 
beyond the reach of attack, and enable this country to 
intervene with decisive effect in any rearrangement 
of the Balkans. Moreover, apart from the great war 
the risk of which continues to oppress all political 
imaginations, and from special war between Russia and 
this country, the aid of Italy is always acceptable to British 
politicians. France cannot close the Mediterranean while 
its second strongest Power holds her interests to be identical 
with our own; nor is it possible that the occupation of 
Egypt should involve unendurable risks while England 
and Italy are acting there together. The two Powers 
together are too strong to be attacked, even by a combina- 
tion; and the route to Asia, which is our first preoccu- 
pation, is certain, while they are agreed, to be kept open. 
Italy, too, is the only other European Power seated on the 
Red Sea, and there are quite conceivable dangers in that 
quarter, in which, as well as in the general settlement 
of the Egyptian question, her support might be of the last 
importance. For these reasons and many more, the sug- 
gestions of the Marquis Rudini will be sure in this country 
of a favourable, if not an enthusiastic, reception. : 
That does not mean, however, that the Government will 
be willing to bind itself by any formal alliance with the 
Italian Kingdom. However friendly the Marquis Rudini 
may be to Great Britain, it is quite certain that he is more 
friendly to Italy; and we should like to know with a little 
more certainty, precisely what he expects in return for his 
master’s alliance. Do ut des is not a motto in which only 
Prince Bismarck believes, and a policy of rash or impulsive 
generosity has never yet been imputed to Italian statesmen. 
What is it that the Italian Cabinet hopes to gain from 
Great Britain? An absolute guarantee? That will unques- 
tionably not be given, if only because every such guarantee 
is a stimulus to ambition in the country guaranteed. Pro- 
tection in the event of a French attack? That might be 
accorded when such attack occurred, and, we incline to 
think, would be accorded; but no Government of this 
country would in advance promise to accord it. It has not 
the power without a Parliamentary discussion, which would 
almost of itself produce a war, and we question if it has 
the wish either. The Empire is so large, its dangers are 
so various, and its relation to Europe is so indeterminate, 
that any engagement of the kind made in advance 
would be only an embarrassment, and rather weaken than 
strengthen the Government when proposing a policy to the 
people. They would fight, if fighting became necessary, 
much more heartily because of reason shown than because 
of an old engagement, made perhaps by statesmen who 
had ceased to hold the reins. The war in which protec- 
tion was asked might be one in which this country 
sympathised with neither side, or one in which she felt 
no obligation arising out of her own interests to interfere. 
If she wished to do so, an agreement could be made in a 
very few hours; and a British fleet is never the readier 
for action because of any paper document whatever. 
It is far better that the two countries should remain 
unbound but friendly, and therefore, while relying in the 
main upon each other, free to act as circumstances and the 
condition of the popular mind might suggest to be ex- 
pedient. That has been the decision of Lord Salisbury’s 
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Government ever since it entered upon power, and nothing 
has yet occurred in Europe to change the conviction that, 
whatever the dangers in front, Great Britain must retain 
her full liberty to act as her interests and her honour 
might dictate. This country intends to keep any treaties 
she makes, and is therefore reluctant to make them until 
the necessity has become evident and pressing. 

No other policy than this will, we feel sure, be accepted 
by British statesmen, and, indeed, in the present temper of 
the nation, no other is even possible; but it is vain to deny 
that the British freedom from obligations is purchased at a 
price. It strikes foreign statesmen as utterly selfish, and 
tempts them to combinations in which Great Britain is left 
out. They learn to regard this country, as Prince Bismarck 
did, as an incalculable Power, and therefore a Power always 
to be more or less distrusted. They do not care to assist its 
policy even when they approve it, and in any transaction, 
however friendly, betray a vague suspicion that they are 
somehow being deprived of some opportunity of advan- 
tage. They feel, in fact, as if nothing were ever offered 
them which could not be withdrawn, and as if Britain, 
whatever her protestations, always left herself some loop- 
hole of escape. This suspiciousness is often an embarrass- 
ment in smaller matters of foreign policy, and always 
helps to diminish the influence of British representatives. 
Moreover, the country, in’ insisting on isolation, loses a 
security which it might often obtain, and which is occa- 
sionally valuable. We could, for example, by entering the 
League of Peace, guarantee ourselves in Northern India 
much more cheaply than we can do by frontier railways 
and great works in the passes leading to Candahar. A fixed 
alliance with Italy, again, would give us nearly a free hand in 
Egypt ; whilea permanent alliance with France would alter 
our whole military and naval position, both in Europe and 
Asia, greatly for the better. It is wiser, however, to dis- 
regard all such hopes and suggestions, for until a change 
has passed over the nation, the realisation of any one of 
them is practically impossible. Our democracy does 
not yet understand foreign policy, and will not allow 
one to be steadily carried out, irrespective of momen- 
tary bursts of feeling, or even momentary losses. The 
two great parties are apparently swaying towards two 
sides in the European quarrel, but no one can say 
whether either movement will last, or is unaffected by 
the habitual desire of each side to oppose, or at least 
criticise, the other. We do not suppose this uncertainty 
would endure in the face of any serious danger, and by-and- 
by the democracy will acquire some fixed ideas; but at 
present the uncertainty exists, and produces a vacillation in 
opinion, if not in action, which is to foreigners almost unin- 
telligible. The whole country, for example, is willing for, 
and even desirous of, sincere agreement with Italy; yet when 
the dispute about Kassala occurred, the whole country 
appeared disposed to throw over its ally for the sake of a 
post which might never be valuable, and which both the 
disputants were reluctant even to promise tu occupy at any 
definite future time. These changes of mood in England 
are usually explicable to ourselves, but they not only 
perplex but irritate all other Powers, and while they last 
we are right in making it the first of objects to retain our 
freedom of action. Without alliances, we at least escape 
the charge of deserting our allies. 


THE CLERGY IN CONFERENCE. 


Sie is not the first time we have spoken of the great 

change which has come over the clergy of the Church 
of England in respect of their mutual intercourse. From 
being one of the most silent bodies in the world, they have 
‘become one of the most talkative. In nearly every diocese, 
‘they meet every year for the express purpose of discussing 
all manner of questions with one another and with certain 
representative laymen. The most remarkable feature of 
these assemblies is the absence of any strictly professional 
character. Other professions have their annual gatherings, 
but the subjects considered at them are limited by a very 
different rule from any in force at a Diocesan Conference. 
Lawyers discuss points of legal practice or legal etiquette ; 
doctors discuss interesting cases or new medical discoveries. 
But the clergy discuss everything. A Diocesan Conference 
is like the extinct Social Science Congress with a dash of 
the British Association thrown in. Few people will deny 
that this feature of the Conferences has very great advan- 
tages. The clergy are much more than a mere profession. 











They exist to further the spiritual and moral benefit of 
mankind, and if so, nothing that bears upon the spiritual 
and moral nature of man can be without interest for them. 
Religion and morality are helped or injured by a variety 
of things which are not in themselves either religious 


or moral. Men are often religious from circumstances 
and moral from circumstances, and though the man whose 
belief or whose action is independent of circumstances is 
a nobler product of religious or moral forces, we may be 
permitted to welcome anything that makes men better, 
without inquiring too curiously into what they would have 
been had they been less helped or more tempted. 

But true as this is, there is another side to it. It must 
never be forgotten that saints and moralists have been 
made not only out of very unpromising material, but 
under the most uncongenial conditions; and there is 
certainly a danger lest in the attention they rightly 
give to what may be called secular aids to religion and 
morality, the clergy should forget how possible it is to have 
all these aids in active and successful operation, and yet to 
let the work they are meant to further remain undone. 
When we read some clerical debates about Intemperance or 
the Housing of the Poor, we are tempted to wonder whether 
the clergy suppose the upper classes to be all virtuous. 
The public-houses are in effect closed to them. They have 
an ample allowance of cubic space in their dwellings. If 
they are overcrowded, it is only at receptions from which 
they are, for the most part, free to stay away. They 
enjoy, in short, as a matter of course, and in the fullest 
measure, all the immunities from physical degradation 
which the clergy are rightly striving to bring within the reach 
of the working classes. Some results of these advantages 
are visible enough. The upper classes have, as a rule, finer 
bodies and better-trained minds. But are they better men 
or better Christians? Is their faith stronger or their 
charity more ardent? Are their lives any purer or their 
aims any higher because they habitually live amid whole- 
some and refined surroundings? And if they are not, can 
we doubt that some at least of the clergy are preparing 
disappointment for themselves ; that they are building their 
hopes too confidently on a foundation which has already 
been proved to be of the sand sandy, and that when 
the social changes they are labouring—and rightly 
labouring—to bring about have all been accomplished, 
they will find that their real work is -still to be 
done? By many of them, of course, this warning 
is quite unneeded. They know for themselves just how 
much and how little the cleansing the outside of 
the cup and the platter is worth. But by some, we are 
convinced, it is needed. They are so absorbed in sani- 
tary or temperance work, that they have almost per- 
suaded themselves that when all houses are healthy and 
all their inmates sober, the Millennium will have really 
come. They are so far right that when these vast reforms 
have been effected, every factor in the human situation 
will have changed—save one. But that one is human 
nature, and with this permanent element left, we shall have 
no difficulty in recognising the men and women to whom 
we have been accustomed. If their characters are to be 
permanently improved, it must be by a more diligent 
recourse to those commonplace methods which have been 
in use for eighteen hundred years. 

It is time, howéver, to remember that this is an article 
and not a concio ad clerum, and in order to do this, let us 
note some of the particulars of the Conferences we have 
been criticising as a whole. It would be difficult to find a 
more striking example of the unexpected way in which 
reforms work out than the demand for union of benefices 
put forward, apparently with very good reason, by a com- 
mittee of the Norwich Conference. The evil of pluralities 
has been one of the most fertile themes for the Church 
reformer. It was one of the abuses for which, as was sup- 
posed, there was least to be said. Yet now that it has been 
abolished, we find what the Dean of Norwich justly calls “a 
flood of statistics” tending to show that the multiplication 
of separate parishes can easily become a positive evil. There 
are thirty-four parishes in the diocese each of which has 
a population of less than one hundred. There are a hun- 
dred more which have a population of less than two 
hundred. There are two which have only twenty people 
each, and three more which have fewer than fifty 
each. How can a resident clergyman find work or 


keep church machinery going in a parish which is little 
> There were evident signs, 


more than a large family ? 
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however, of opposition in the Conference to any proposal 
for grouping these parishes, and this dislike would, as it 
seems to us, be reasonable if the feature of the scheme 
against which the protest was raised, were necessarily part of 
it. The union of parishes, said one speaker, would involve 
the destruction of many interesting churches, and of some 
ereatly beloved by the inhabitants. We should regret 
such destruction as much as any one, but we can see no 
possible reason for carrying it out. The nearer the 
church can be brought to the people, the better; and we 
certainly would not compel the inhabitants of one of these 
small parishes to walk a mile to church, instead of having 
one, as now, at their very doors. Indeed, in days when 
we hear on all sides of the multiplication of mission and 
school chapels, nothing could be more foolish than to 
pull down buildings which might hereafter be wanted for 
this very purpose, and by a little arrangement can at once 
be used for it. It is not the fabrics that want uniting, 
but the incomes and the organisation. The tendency for 
many years past has been to exaggerate the subdivision of 
benefices, and the consequent isolation of the clergy. But 
in seeking to remedy this excessive subdivision, we would 
keep the churches as they are, even if, as may so often be 
seen in the Alps, they might only be opened for service 
occasionally. 

It is not often that the laity show themselves more 
alive to the permanent interests of ecclesiastical benefices 
than the clergy themselves, but an incident in the Lichfield 
Conference was very near bringing this about. Many 
people who live in town wish to be buried in a country 
churchyard, and with that view are anxious to secure 
.a grave beforehand. If there are many applications 
of the kind, it is in the power of the incumbent of the 
parish to add considerably to his income for the time 
being. But he does so at the cost of a double injury,—an 
injury to his parishioners, and an injury to his successor. 
The parishioners find the ground in which they have a 
right to be buried, filled up by the intrusion of strangers. 
The successor finds himsclf deprived of the average fees 
received for the sale of graves, because the churchyard 
has been already disposed of and the money treated 
as income by a previous rector. We gather from a 
resolution adopted by the Conference, that the practice 
is illegal; but it is very often resorted to, and the 
point we specially wish to note is, that in the division 
on a previous resolution proposing that all fees.received 
for the appropriation of ground in a churchyard should 
be capitalised for the permanent endowment of the 
benefice, nearly half the clergy present voted against: it, 
while all the laymen save one voted in its favour. The 
distinction between capital and income could hardly be 
more obvious than in this case. There is a limited piece 
of ground to be disposed of, and if it is all sold in the life- 
time of one incumbent, he will take the whole capital value 
for himself, and leave nothing for the incumbents that 
come after him. He might just as well sell the glebe or 
commute the tithe, and appropriate all the proceeds. Yet 
out of fifty-eight clergymen, twenty-eight wished to leave 
him free to do so! 








DR. ABBOTT’S ATTACK ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
R. ABBOTT is an eminent scholar, a genuinely Christian- 
minded writer, and a critic of considerable power. But 

he is a little too much of the schoolmaster, and when a great 
writer offends him as Cardinal Newman has offended him by 
some of his views,—views which are more or less open to 
sharp criticism, but not open to the kind of criticism which 
Dr. Abbott indulges in,—he is so indignant that he sets him- 
self to a sort of theological caning which ill becomes him, and 
which to a certain extent, we must say, makes him, what it is 
hard to make a man of Dr. Abbott’s power, even ridiculous. In 
the book which Messrs. Macmillan have just published, to which 
he gives the name of “ Philomythus,” whereby he means to 
describe Newman asa lover of fables, and inflicts a severe moral 
castigation on him for his delinquencies in this respect, he inserts 
a general disclaimer of anything like personal criticism, which, 
like the majority of such disclaimers, is very inconsistent with 
the general drift of the book. ‘ Nothing will be said in these 
pages,” writes Dr. Abbott, “against Newman as an individual ; 
and whenever he is described as deceiving and misleading 
others, it must be also understood that he is represented as 
doing this in perfect sincerity, because he has first deceived 





and misled himself. But the very absence of charges against 
the man will constitute the severest of charges against the 
system which made him what he became.” “The very absence 
of charges against the man!” Why, the first charge made 
against the man, and made within a few lines of this strange 
disclaimer, is that Newman’s religion was throughout a reli- 
gion of fear. Besides, whatever the system was “ which 
made him what he became,” it was not a system in which 
he was brought up, but which he himself freely adopted, 
and may be said to have constructed for himself in a 
far truer sense than one theologian in a thousand can 
be said freely to adopt and construct the system in which 
he ultimately rests. _Newman’s sermons, says Dr. Abbott, 
“appear to exhibit a theologian who feared Christ far 
more than he loved Him; who regarded God as a centre 
of dogma rather than as a loving Father; and to whom 
the Gospel brought news not so much of hope as of terror.” 
And this is the man who wrote “ The Dream of Gerontius,” a 
poem which contains one of the most touching and even over- 
whelming expressions of love for Christ which is to be found 
in the whole range of English literature. How far even 
the verbal disclaimer with which Dr. Abbott prefaces his 
caning is “entirely sincere,” we may judge by such a passage 
as that on page 137, in which he speaks of Newman’s “loose 
employment of words,” and adds :—“ By ‘ loose,’ I do not mean 
slovenly ; for, on the contrary, it is highly (though uncon- 
sciously) artistic; but ‘loose’ in the sense of verging on im- 
moral shiftiness. This mischief arises from a disbelief in the 
use of words as a means to the attainment of truth. It is 
this habit in Newman that more than any other has 
given rise to the impression that he is not entirely sincere. 
But the main basis for the charge of insincerity is afforded 
by his own confession that sometimes he said a little more 
than he meant in order that he might be supposed to mean 
what he really did mean; and after all, if a man does his best 
to make you understand his real meaning, although he may 
take a crooked path towards his end, he cannot be accused of 
real insincerity, but only of contempt for his readers and con- 
tempt for language in general.” The letter to Sir W. H. Cope, 
referred to to bear out this statement that Newman confessed 
to having sometimes said more than he meant, does not 
in the least bear out the allegation. The letter, which 
concerns his controversy with Kingsley, and was written 
a long time afterwards, on the occasion of Kingsley’s 
death, only asserts that Newman was not angry at the 
time when he first encountered Mr. Kingsley’s accusations, 
though he may have seemed to be so; but that he had found 
it necessary to express indignation at charges which deserved 
indignation, if he did not wish to have it supposed that he 
acquiesced in them. In point of fact, we do not think Dr. 
Abbott quite sincere in disclaiming any charge against Newman 
of insincerity. The whole book is one long charge of habitual 
insincerity of mind, all the deeper for being in great measure 
so ingrained in his habits of thought and practice that it 
was, in Dr. Abbott’s belief, unconscious. But a great part 
of his attack does in fact imply, in our opinion, conscious 
as well as unconscious insincerity. How any man can 
have written the description of what Dr. Abbott calls the 
process of “ecclesiastical lubrication,” and illustrated it from 
Newman’s letters to Keble about the retention of his in- 
cumbency at St. Mary’s for a year or two after he had begun 
to think that he might ultimately be compelled to leave the 
Anglican Church, and to submit to Rome, we cannot under- 
stand. In that and many other chapters of his book, 
Dr. Abbott, if he judged himself with anything like the 
schvoolmasterish severity with which he judges Newman, would 
confess that he is using language very loosely indeed if he does 
not mean to convey the impression that Dr. Newman picked and 
chose words for the purpose of imposing both on himself and 
on others, for the purpose of excusing himself for doing what 
he suspected to be wrong, and of inducing others to give 
him fresh excuses to do what he thought wrong. But whatever 
Dr. Abbott thinks of Newman, he evidently does not think the 
worse of himself for taking all possible credit for formally 
acquitting Newman of insincerity, and yet conveying to every 
one who reads the book the impression that Newman was one 
of the most artistic and sophisticated. manipulators of evidence 
who ever palmed themselves off on the world as religious 
teachers. 


We say this while agreeing to a considerable extent with Dr. 
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Abbott’s criticism on the evidence for the special ecclesiastical | 
miracles to which Cardinal Newman gave his very doubtful and 

hesitating support. But what we do not in the least agree in, 

is that Cardinal Newman’s treatment of those miracles was of a 

kind to persuade ordinary people to accept them as miracu- 

lous. On the contrary, we hold that nine people out of 

ten who have read his essays would say that they very much 

doubted how far Dr. Newman himself, at the time he wrote these 

essays, believed in any one of the miracles, as miracles, except 

the cure of the blind man at Milan described by St. Ambrose, 

and the supernatural hindrance to the rebuilding of the Jewish 

Temple under the Emperor Julian. And as Dr. Abbott him- 

self evidently thinks that the former event was one of the 

kind which he himself accepts,—though not as miraculous,— 
under the classification of faith-healing, and that there isa 
good deal of plausibility, to say the least, in holding that 
something quite out of the way, and which any one who was 
satisfied on other grounds of the existence of miraculous 
events in the history of the Church might not unreasonably 
ascribe to miraculous causes, did happen to cause the failure of 
the rebuilding of the Temple, we deny altogether that Cardinal 
Newman’s treatment of these ecclesiastical miracles was decep- 
tive and insincere. It reflected most naturally and candidly 
his own hesitating attitude of mind. Dr. Abbott is very unfair 
in writing as if, at the time these essays were published, and 
even at the time at which Newman’s “ Apologia ” was composed, 
there was any of the ground which certainly exists now, for 
attributing the marvels which are now called “ faith-healing ” 
to natural, though very obscure, causes. The scientific mind 
has not long awakened to the belief that mere suggestion, 
in special conditions of the nervous system, is a vera causa 
of great physical and physiological changes. Twenty-five 
years ago, and still more, thirty-eight years ago, the notion 
that the stigmata, for instance, could be produced on the 
skin by mere emotional expectation of them, would have 
been ridiculed by physiologists as absurd in the highest 
degree. It is only within the last year or two that scientific 
men as a class have begun to believe that the idea of a blister, 
suggested to a mind the nervous organisation of which is in a 
morbid state, may produce a real blister; and whether that be 
true or not, which we do not pretend to say, it is most unfair 
to treat Cardinal Newman’s assumption in 1842-43 of all 
remarkable cases of faith-healing as miraculous, as a similar 


assumption might quite reasonably be treated at the present- 


day. Still more unfair is it for Dr. Abbott to read New- 
man’s appendix to the “ Apologia,” written twenty years 
after he became a Roman Catholic, in strict connection 
with the essays written three years before he became a 
Roman Catholic, and attack him on the strength of the 
admission which he had made while still an Anglican that 
a vast multitude of ecclesiastical impostures had been palmed 
off on the Church as miraculous. It was quite natural, 
we should say it was quite reasonable, that when once 
Newman had convinced himself that the gift of miracle 
was almost as much limited to the Roman Catholic Church 
as he held that the gift of sacramental grace was limited 
to the Roman Catholic Church, he should change his mind 
greatly as to the probable proportion of true and false 
miracles which is to be found in the external records of 
that Church. After all, Newman was quite right in asserting 
that an ordinary man’s disposition to accept as true any 
individual fact does depend far more on subjective belief 
in the real existence of the class to which that fact belongs, 
than it does on the examination of the detailed evidence 
in the particular case. Supposing one of the new school 
of physicians to have convinced himself that the healing 
power of suggestion under what used to be called mesmeric, 
or what is now called hypnotic influence, actually exists, and 
he would say, we take it, as to all the allegations concerning 
such phenomena, just what Cardinal Newman said as to 
ecclesiastical miracles:—I believe that the class really exists, 
and I cannot deny that this may be, though it may not be, 
a true example of it. In our opinion, Cardinal Newman 
would have done better if, in defence of the real existence 
of the type, he had appealed to modern instances, such 
as the great Port Royal miracle, or several of the alleged 
Lourdes miracles, of which Professor Huxley has said that 
there is far more positive evidence for them than for any 
individual Christian miracle. But given the subjective convic- 
tion that the class really exists, we cannot hold that Cardinal 





Newman took any unreasonable view, for a Catholic, of the 
weight of the evidence in particular cases. 

But what seems to us to show the unfairness of Dr. Abbott’s 
attitude most convincingly, is his charge of self-deception and 
“lubrication ” in relation to Newman’s reasons for not resigning 
the vicarage of St. Mary’s in 1842. According to Dr. Abbott, a 
more monstrous manipulation of conscientious conviction on 
the part of a religious man could hardly be conceived. Now, this 
isa case in which Dr. Abbott knows the result. The result was 
to delay by just a year, or a year and a half, and no longer, the 
resignation of the living which, according to Dr. Abbott, New- 
man manipulated his conscience so cruelly in order to enable 
himself to keep. Yet there was every reason why he should have 
been very reserved in taking action of this kind. He was far 
from certain of the condition of his own mind. Any pre- 
mature action of his would have caused premature action in a 
number of others. So far as we can judge, Newman had nothing 
to gain but an extended period of painful suspense by the delay, 
—for no one, not even Dr. Abbott, suspects him of any dislike 
to surrender the emoluments of the living a year or two sooner. 
And to accuse him of all this artificial “lubrication ” of his 
moral position in order to justify him in dragging out 
a year or two longer of most painful suspense, seems to us 
a superfluity of naughtiness of which only a pedantic theorist, 
anxious to verify his own view of Newman’s character, could 
be guilty. Newman’s life is before the world. Is there any 
evidence on which it can be shown that he ever dallied with 
a temptation which he ought to have sternly resisted? Nay, 
is there any evidence that he ever indulged in that super- 
stitious and abject prostration of mind before a severe Judge 
of which Dr. Abbott accuses him? We should describe New- 
man’s habitual spiritual attitude as that of a man confident in 
the loving guidance of God, and exulting in that freedom 
with which those who know themselves to be sons and not 
servants, habitually rejoice. 





THE “EVIL LIFE” SOCIETY. 


NGLAND has been so free from criminal Secret 
Societies—Societies, we mean, unconnected with politics 
—that Englishmen, when they read of such a Society elsewhere, 
betray the interest of men who are surprised. There have 
been “ Physical Clubs” in this country of the Medmenham 
Abbey type; associations of swindlers have been detected 
working under guidance; and every now and then “gangs” 
of thieves, burglars, and other criminals, have been unearthed 
by the police; but no Secret Society has been -discovered 
banded together for conscious and defiant warfare with the 
law. The social system has always been pretty strong here, 
even in the absence of organised police; and any Society of 
the kind would be hampered, indeed almost paralysed, by the 
peculiar English abhorrence of deliberate murder. No Society 
of the kind could exist for a month if the disobedient were 
not put to death; and English villains ordered to murder 
comrades for doing as they pleased, would probably seek the 
assistance and advice of the nearest serjeant of police. In 
the South of Europe, however, where the feeling about murder 
is more lenient, where it is excessively difficult to inflict capital 
punishment for anything but mutiny, and where extreme 
poverty has banded the poor into a sort of corporation, 
such Societies have been frequent; and we doubt if the one 
at Bari now under trial is by any means the only one in 
Italy, or is unique in anything except perhaps its cynical self- 
consciousness. The association is obviously a branch of the 
Camorra, the great Secret Society which under the Bourbons 
stretched its authority throughout the Neapolitan Kingdom ; 
and it was probably founded by some cynical criminal, who 
said to himself, “ Evil, be thou my good,” and called his local 
Society openly, “ The Evil Life.” It was apparently, like the 
Camorra of Naples, the Mafia of Sicily, and, indeed, all 
such Societies in Italy, socialistic in theory, had for dogma 
the thesis that the Have-nots have a right to pillage 
the Haves, and occasionally, we should imagine, protected 
the poor from oppression, thereby averting popular dislike ; 
but according to the testimony given in Court, its busi- 
ness was brigandage, black-mailing, and assassination for 
gain, and the distribution of the income so acquired among 
the members, according to the degree of their initiation. It 
had a large number of members, 173 being now under trial, 





and it had gradually set up a reign of terror which cowed the 
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local police, and, we strongly suspect, proved too oppressive to 
its own members, nine of whom, to escape it, turned informers, 
and so brought about the present as yet unfinished pro- 
ceedings. 


But for this oppression, we do not quite see why, 
in a land where society is weak, and among a people 
whose consciences are callous, a criminal Society should 
not reach an exceedingly formidable development. The 
whole criminal class would naturally be strongly drawn 
towards it, if only because, both by terrorism and by 
paying legal expenses, it could afford them such efficient 
protection. That class is always numerous, especially among 
old and vicious populations, and would be strengthened by the 
still larger class which is only not criminal because it is afraid 
to be, and if protected by a powerful force would favour any 
profitable crime. Out of such materials, an able leader, 
probably a retired soldier, would soon make a formidable 
association, bound together by the hope of gain, and by 
the penalty of death inflicted without mercy upon the 
disobedient or the treacherous. The opinion of South Italy, 
formed by centuries of oppression, holds the traditore even 
if he is traitor on behalf of law, to be utterly detestable, and 
executions within the band itself would excite little popular 
abhorrence, as, indeed, they have done even among the popula- 
tion of New Orleans, which did not attack the Mafia for the 
murders within its own body. The able Camorrista would, 
therefore, be in command of a drilled regiment, fairly armed 
and released from scruples, and would be opposed to a very 
weak society peculiarly liable to succumb to terror. The 
band would be as strong as that marvellous company of 
Jewish murderers in Germany which De Quincey evolved 

from his weird imagination, and, we suppose, some hint in 
‘an old chronicle. The classes in Southern Italy do not 
hang together; the rich are left to be defended by the State 
and its agents, and those agents are neither always beyond 
bribes, nor always unaffected by terror of the Societies. 
Sometimes they will work with a will, as under the Prefect 
Medici, who put the Mafia down for a time; but sometimes 
they will not, and then the threatened individual thinks 
it safer to pay the demand made, or even to submit to 
regular annual black-mail, than to resist, and so risk being 
poinarded or kidnapped. He pays, his fellow-men like him 
also pay, and the members of the criminal association, who, be 
it remembered, are all at work all this while like other people, 
selling goods or earning wages, find themselves exceedingly well 
off. We have been assured bya well-informed authority, that 
in the last days of the Bourbon dynasty this was actually the 
case in Naples itself, the great Camorra having overpowered all 
resistance and learned how to levy a revenue as regular as the 
King’s taxes ; and the business is even now, though infinitely 
more risky, nearly as prosperous. Nobody outside the police 
ventures on open war with the Societies, and their members 
might, if they could stick consistently together, form a sub- 
terranean government as strong and as regularly obeyed as 
that which recently for a short period was all-powerful in 
Southern Ireland. They always, however, miss a final success, 
and, as we conceive, for two reasons. Men with consciences 
cannot join them, and in the majority of men—the pro- 
portion varying, no doubt, according to race, religion, and 
the pressure of circumstances—conscience never quite dies 
out. The Societies are liable to betrayal by the repentant 
and the dying, and betrayal at once enables the Govern- 
ment to crush the leaders, without whom the Societies cannot 
work to any purpose. Moreover, the members themselves rebel. 
Most of them find, out by degrees that in joining such 
a Society, they have joined one in which, as in the outer 
world, the pleasant things are necessarily confined to a few, 
the fully initiated monopolising most advantages; while the 
discipline is stricter than that of which they had hoped, when 
they entered, to be rid. Itis not so nice, even when you are 
bad, to be governed by the bad, with the distribution of life 
and death in their hands. Furious enmities are developed, 
personal hatreds grow into insanities, vengeance is always 
possible by informing, and some day or other an explosion 
arrives, the police learn everything, and some criminal Society 
is prostrate in the Law Courts. Unhappily, it does not remain 
prostrate. The Savoyard Government has never allied itself 
with the Societies as the Bourbon Government did, and has 
from time to time honestly striven to put them down; but it 
has not succeeded. The Societies rise again, helped by that 





savage discontent of the peasantry with their thoroughly 
bad tenure which is the true support of brigandage; by 
the dislike of the rich, which is so fierce all over Southern 
Europe; by the timidity of the “classes,” who rely 
only on material means of defence; and above all by 
that inexplicable horror of the penalty of death, when 
inflicted by legal means, which makes it so impossible in 
Italy to put down assassination. Steady but merciless justice 
would crush the criminal Societies in ten years ; but what with 
the reluctance of juries to find verdicts, and of the King’s 
advisers to sanction capital sentences when they do find them, 
the members of the Societies dread their own officers more 
than they dread the law. The officers can inflict and do 
inflict, by regular courts-martial, as described by the corre- 
spondent of the Times, precisely the dreaded sentences 
from which the legal authority shrinks back, thereby leaving 
imprisonment the only weapon of the respectable. In 
Ameriea, nearly the same situation is corrected by those 
disorderly outbreaks of the orderly known as lynchings; but 
in Italy a case of lynching, owing to the fissures between 
classes, would produce a servile war. The respectables submit 
in patience as long as they can, to their own and the people’s 
enormous loss, especially in Sicily. The beautiful island would 
be the winter garden of Europe, and would be flooded with 
English and French capital, if only social order were secure, 
and foreign visitors absolutely exempt from danger. There 
is nothing it cannot produce, from mangosteens to rye; it 
has plenty of labour, and its climate for ten months in 
the year is as attractive and as healthy as that of Cali- 
fornia, while its scenery is almost matchless. It could 
be reached at all times in forty-eight hours from London, 
or forty from Paris, and it would be the winter home of 
the universal wealthy, if only it were released from the 
brigandage and social tyranny fostered by the Societies, 
which pretend that, although bad men creep among them, 
their real object is only to protect the poor. A single 
case of kidnapping or murder, yielding a Society perhaps 
five francs a head, scares away a world which, with all its 
carelessness, insists always that its life and liberty shall be 
perfectly secure. The enormous losses thus inflicted on the 
people will, we believe, at last make the Societies unpopular ; 
but until they are, or until the Vatican unfalteringly applies 
its strongest deterrents, we see little reason to hope that even 
exposures like that of Bari will break the system. Societies 
like this one of “The Evil Life” have a tendency to revive, 
and the better Italians as yet refuse to repress them steadily 
with the one penalty they dread, and which, therefore, their 
own Officers, wiser in their generation, keep steadily before the 
members’ eyes. 





ALMANACS AND WEATHER-PROPHF'TS. 

R. MANTALINI described his Countess as being the 
possessor of a “ demn’d outline :” what would he have 

said of the ‘“ Telluric Curve”? As it appears on Mr. Jenkins’s 
weather-chart, it has the look of a horrid zigzag, of intem- 
perate habits: as it is explained by Mr. Jenkins, F.R.AS., it 
is a curve that represents the action of the earth and moon 
upon each other, when each has experienced the effect of the 
combined action of the sun and planets; and as we gather 
from Mr. Jenkins’s forecast for 1891, it is a curve that will 
rob us of all warmth and sunlight during the coming summer 
holidays. Mr. Jenkins does not prophesy smooth things. 
Here is the forecast of the weather for the summer of 1891. 
“May: a dry and warm month,”—for which many thanks, as 
it appears to be the one small mercy that we are likely to 
receive. “ June: a rather wet month; rainfall, over 2 in.” 
That is only the beginning. “July: a wet month; rain, two 
days out of three; rainfall, 4in.” “August: a wet and 
stormy month; rainfall about 5in.” What kind of an outline 
is that? Not even Mr. Mantalini could do justice to it. It is 
very well for Mr. Jenkins to say that he has calculated and 
taken into account the “perturbations” of the earth, the moon, 
and the planets; but surely he has not taken into account the 
perturbations that his calculations will inflict upon his fellow- 
creatures. We have just managed to struggle, more dead than 
alive, out of one of the worst winters which have ever visited 
us; and now we are confronted with the promise of a wet and 
doleful summer. The Clerk of the Weather was bad enough, 
with his constant depressions and storm-warnings, but at 
least his croaking prophecies did not extend beyond the 
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limits of a few days. Mr. Jenkins brings down his wet 
extinguisher upon the whole of the year; and unfortu- 
nately he is no random guesser, but a scientific meteorologist 
who merits our attention. Really, one feels inclined to echo 
the wish of the unlucky farmer, who grumbled that “the 
summer wasn’t what it used to be,” and piously hoped “that 
it might please the Almighty to take back the weather into 
his own keeping, and away from them Americans.” What a 
wise and prudent King was Henry VIII. when he issued a 
proclamation against almanac-makers and their prognostica- 
tions! Evidently he fully realised the unsettling effect that 
such predictions had upon the minds of his subjects. 
Predictions of any kind, whether they be of the weather or 
of political events, scientific or the reverse, seem to exercise a 
strange fascination upon the human intellect. From the 
early part of the sixteenth century down to the present day, 
there have always existed almanacs that professed to foretell 
the events of the coming year—‘“ Pronostycacyons,” as Master 
John Thybault described them ; or “ prognossicacions” as an 
earlier English compiler termed his pamphlet. William Lilly, 
otherwise “ Merlinus Anglicus Junior,” was perhaps the best- 
known of these prophets, and in his day enjoyed no small 
fame and reputation. Certainly the dexterity with which he 
managed to keep upon the right side during the troublous 
times of Charles I., the Commonwealth, and the Restoration, 
did his prophetic powers much credit. Lilly, however, does 
not appear to have troubled himself much about the weather. 
John Tanner, about 1690, two centuries earlier than Mr. 
Jenkins, gave forecasts of the weather for the coming year, 
and also instituted the practice of recording the anniversaries 
of past events. As his anniversaries and weather-prophecies 
were printed side by side, with no distinguishing line between 
them, they read rather curiously. For example :—“ Jan. 4. 
—King Charles II. crown’d at Schoon in Scotland—blustering 
extreme.” “April 11.—Myles Syndercomb staked on Tower 
Hill—with a moist air.” “ April 20.—The Long Parliam. 
turn’d out by the army—pleasant and seasonable.” Partridge, 
who called himself “ Mercurius Ceelestis,” also flourished about 
the same time, dealing in more general prophecies than those 
‘that concerned the weather; probably to-day he is better re- 
membered by the predictions that Dean Swift made about 
him, than by those that he made himself. As for “Poor 


Robin’s Almanack,” which was born in 1663, and did not die. 


until “The British Almanac” killed it in 1828, it was little 
more than a ribald travesty of its rivals, and did not profess 
to give serious predictions. The taste for such reading, how- 
ever, must have been of extraordinary extent, for the stamp- 
duty of 1828 showed the circulation of almanacs to be 
about half-a-million. Nor is this appetite for “ prognossi- 
cacions” any less to-day. Mr. Jenkins, the astronomer, 
has two formidable rivals for popular favour in the shape 
‘of the astrologists, “ Zadkiel” and ‘‘ Old Moore.” These 
latter gentlemen not only predict the weather, but fore- 
tell all the chief events, catastrophes, wars, murders, and 
sudden deaths, that will take place in the coming year. They 
apparently have penetrated the real “inwardness ” of the stars 
in their courses, and understand their outward effect upon 
the dwellers on this planet; they make learned—and rather 
scandalous—remarks about the conduct of Mars, Venus, or 
Saturn, and deduce from them the most startling prophecies 
as to the conduct of nations and individuals. Nothing is too 
great, nothing too small for them. On turning to ‘Old 
Moore’s ” verifications of his predictions for 1890, we find that 
he had rightly prophesied in one and the same year the course 
of Continental politics, a colliery explosion, and the death of a 
small boy in America through excessive cigarette-smoking. In- 
valuable and beyond all price must such knowledge be, and it can 
-be bought from the nearest stationer for the sum of one penny. 
Mr. “ Zadkiel” appears to be so popular as to be out of 
print and unobtainable. It is fortunate, perhaps, as we have 
not space to do anything like justice to his rival, “Old 
Moore,” a copy of whose “ Vox Stellarum, or Almanac for 
1891,” now lies before us. But first we must really congratu- 
late “Old Moore” upon the lucky hit that he has made in 
one of his weather-predictions. “The weather in March,” he 
.says, “ will astonish all storm-warners, and we shall be visited 
by some very curious samples. Firstly we shall experience 
the sudden and destructive blizzard,”—now, that is a hit, a very 
palpable hit. It is indeed unfortunate that he should have con- 
tinued—“ and then the temperature will rise and we shall enjoy 
for a brief season the warmth of summer-like days,”—because 








we really have no recollection of any such enjoyment during the 
past month. Nor, for the matter of that, have we any recollection 
of the “seismic disturbances, followed by coal-pit explosions,” 
which were to be brought about by the warm weather. How- 
ever, if one failed to put in an appearance, the others naturally 
failed also; and there still remains the blizzard, and the 
blizzard is very excellent good. But the weather is the least 
important problem with which “Old Moore” deals. Let us 
turn first to his general prophecy for the year 1891. It is 
headed by a rather uncouth woodcut, which he calls “A 
Hieroglyphic,” representing an undeniable lion with one paw 
upon a Bible; a bear which has apparently employed a China- 
man to cut its finger-nails; a very hungry demon, cooking his 
dinner ; and various figures of the ruder sort. He explains it 
thus :—“ Old Moore’s most important Hieroglyphic for 1891, 
although not forming a pretty or artistic picture ”—(it does not: 
“Old Moore” may be an excellent astrologer, but he is not an 
artist) —“ is nevertheless pregnant with big events—events that 
will shake to their foundations the whole of the centres of 
civilisation.” This must be a very strong hieroglyph, for it is 
not every hieroglyph that could do that. It must be con- 
fessed that the rest of the explanation is rather tame, and 
falls very flat after so magnificent a prelude: let us turn 
rather to the predictions that are made month by month, and 
see how far they have been verified in the first months of this 
year. January is headed with a hieroglyph—each month has 
its hieroglyph—and the predictions run as follows :—* The 
small seed of discontent, which has been so freely sown of late 
years amongst the poor and wretched people of our land, will 
burst suddenly and strike terror to the unprepared.” Well, it 
is expressly stated that it was a small seed, so perhaps we did 
not hear it when it burst; at any rate, ‘Old Moore” had pre- 
pared us, and that entirely accounts for the absence of terror. 
“A fanatic will arise and attempt to preach a new religion, but 
will soon find that he must come down from his pedestal and 
hide his diminished head.” There are so many fanatics and 
new religions nowadays, that it is really difficult to fix upon the 
right one; but the expression, “come down from his pedestal 
and hide his diminished head,” has not yet been verified about 
General Booth. “The reading of the stars seems to point 
to a very peculiar and uncertain aspect as regards politics, 
and we may expect some very dangerous and disagreeable 
doctrines to be promulgated.” Now, that is an excellent pre- 
diction, and we are sure that both sides of- the House of 
Commons will agree as toitstruth. February opens with some 
rather unintelligible remarks on the subject of South Africa, 
and continues :—“ About now a well-known Irish patriot 
will be hunted down and laid low.” Mr. Parnell, of course, and 
the bag of lime-flour. Of the weather in March we have 
already spoken. As to the meaning of the hieroglyph for that 
month, “Old Moore hardly dares to touch upon the subject. 
It will be better,” he says, “to leave this sombre mystery 
alone.” Perhaps so; but it is rather provoking, for we feel 
sure that we could have verified it, if he had only given us a 
clue. Altogether, the predictions for March are rather un- 
satisfactory. “Terrible times are at hand, but at present the 
stars will not divulge the exact nature of these disasters— 
disasters which will be sure to come—and the finger of Fate 
seems to point to this period.” If the stars won’t, they won’t, 
and it is useless for a poor mortal to complain ; but we should 
have thought that such a master of style as “Old Moore” 
seems to be might have compelled even the stars to do his 
bidding. Happily, the Ides of March are behind us, and the 
disasters are past. We will go no further; into the future we 
dare not pry,—we might give a wrong reading to “Old 
Moore’s” hieroglyphs, and seriously interfere with the course 
of the world. We trust that Mr. Jenkins will not be annoyed 
at having been introduced into such company; but, after all, 
his annoyance will be nothing compared to the vexation of 
disappointed hopes that he has inflicted upon the readers of 
his weather-chart. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


YORK CONVOCATION AND CLERGY DISCIPLINE. 


(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—You characterise the demand of the York clergy that 
the Bishop should himself pronounce sentence of deprivation 
as “a slight clerical superstition,” and ask what is the use of 
a discretion “ which you are bound to exercise only in one 
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way.” Yet surely the principle that spiritual penalties should 
be inflicted only by a spiritual Court is of some importance, 
and your argument about “ a discretion which is no discretion ” 
would carry you too far; it would lead, e.g., to the abolition of 
the congé @élire. Would it be well to drop the solemn 
sentencing of a man convicted of wilful murder, simply because 
the Judge has no choice as to the penalty ? 

In truth, the clergy at York were in a very embarrassing 
position. The result of their long deliberations was unsatis- 
factory and inconsistent. The majority were not at all 
convinced, as you think they were, by the Archbishop’s argu- 
ments. But they did not like directly to thwart him, 
especially on his first appearance at their head; they did 
not like to seem to shelter “criminous clerks;” they were 
deterred from free handling of the Bill by the warnings they 
had that, if it were meddled with, it would be lost in the 
Commons. Then the way in which the Convocations have 
been treated in this business begat distrust and suspicion. 
The late Archbishop Thomson promised his clergy that they 
should have an opportunity of considering the Bill when it 
was introduced into the Lords. It was so introduced, quite 
unexpectedly, late in June of last year. The Archbishop at 
once summoned his Convocation to deal with it early in July. 
But it was withdrawn as suddenly as it had been brought in, 
and the Convocation did not meet. The Bill of 1890 was 
substantially identical with the present Bill, but very different 
from the proposals discussed in the Convocations in 1888 and 
1889. Yet, although the present Bill was, and had for months 
been, in existence when Canterbury Convocation met in 
February last, not a word was said to the clergy about it. 
When they had been got rid of until the summer, and the 
» Convocation of the North was paralysed by the vacancy 
of the Primacy, then the Bill was in March “ rushed ” through 
the Lords; and the York clergy, when at length, for the first 
time, they are permitted to consider proposals vitally touching 
their order, are urged by all the archiepiscopal influence and 
eloquence that can be brought to bear on them, not to ask for 
one jot or one tittle in the Bill to be altered, but to accept 
“the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” under 
penalty of obtaining no amendment of the law atall! Is this 
fair? Yet the York clergy, as you say, “stuck to their 
position,” though they oddly qualified it out of deference to 
their President, and they even went on to express a hope that 
the Bill would become law “ in the form in which it had passed 
the House of Lords,” again satisfying their consciences by 
demanding in subsequent resolutions several important altera- 
tions. 

The discussion turned principally on the clause which voids 
a benefice ipso facto when the incumbent has been condemned 
of graver crimes in the State Courts. The clergy were pressed 
with the argument that the thing is no novelty. That is quite 
true. But if the principle be objectionable, surely new applica- 
tions of it may properly be withstood, and the proposals 
before us would give it frequent and unprecedented applica- 
tion. Care was taken, in referring to enactments which pro- 
vide for this “automatic” avoidance of benefices, to say 
nothing of the most famous illustrations of it. These will be 
found in the Tudor Acts of Uniformity, which empower the 
Judges at Assizes to try those charged with doctrinal and 
ritual errors. The clergy would have been more startled than 
they were, had they been fully informed whither the precedents 


they heard of would lead them. This Bill is the first instal- | 


ment of the long-promised reform of the Church Courts. It 
reforms those Courts by taking away a chief part of their juris- 
diction and handing'it over to the Civil Magistrate. This is 
exactly the policy which has been consistently followed for the 
last forty years. Testamentary and matrimonial business, 
defamation, brawling, dilapidations, tithes, ritual and the 
ornaments of churches by the Public Worship Act,—a long 
series of statutes all have “reformed” the Ecclesiastical 
Courts by sweeping their business away to the “ten years’ 
barrister” and the ordinary country Justice. And now the 
discipline of the clergy is to follow. What next? 

Sir, the Bill is thoroughly Erastian. It must be resisted. 
If it pass in anything like the shape it now wears, it will do 
infinitely more mischief than good. Let the Ecclesiastical 
Courts by all means adopt the verdicts of the Civil Courts 
where “clerks” are concerned, without trying the case over 
again. But all sentences of a spiritual nature must, to be 
valid, come from a spiritual Court.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MEMBER OF THE LOWER House oF CONVOCATION. 





A “CLERICAL SUPERSTITION.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—The stickling of the clergy for the sentence of depriva- 
tion of a criminous clerk being formally pronounced by the 
Bishop, instead of taking effect ipso facto on his conviction 
by a temporal Court, is thought by you to be “a slight clerical 
superstition.” If the spiritual Court is left with no discretion, 
why insist on retaining the mere act of decreeing the depriva- 
tion in its hands? His Grace the Archbishop of York over- 
ruled the “clerical” objection to the clause in the same 
rough-and-ready way. 

But take another case. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
compelled to consecrate to the episcopate a man who has been 
duly nominated and elected, or, if he is not, suppose him to 
be so compelled. Why, then, “common-sense” might ask, 
should not the law (since the Archbishop has no discretion) 
regard the Crown nominee as ipso facto Bishop of such-and- 
such a See? Obviously because Churchmen consider the 
making of a Bishop to be, in its most important stage, a 
spiritual process. To compel a prelate to lay his hands on a 
man against his will may be a piece of tyranny; but it is: 
tyranny of quite a different kind from a recognition by the 
law of a man on whom no hands had been made, as Bishop or 
priest. 

Churchmen do not regard institution to a cure of souls as 
an equally spiritual action with ordination. But they do 
regard it as spiritually invalid unless conferred by a successor 
of the Apostles representing our Lord. Conversely, they 
regard deprivation of cure of souls as competent only to a 
Bishop having canonical jurisdiction, distinguishing between 
the cure of souls or pastoral charge, and the beneficium, which 
has a quasi-temporal character. We might allow the abstract 
competence of a Civil Court to deprive a parish priest of his 
income and parsonage. But it cannot deprive him of his cure 
of souls. There is no need, however, to labour the point. The- 
question is not whether the “clerical” theory is right or 
wrong. I merely wish to point out that this is the theory 
which thousands of Churchmen hold. To ignore it is torepeat:. 
the blunder of 1874, and open the door to renewed conflicts 
between “contumacious ” clergy and the Law Courts. 

I would, however, add one further remark. The Archbishop 
of York’s view was, you say, “that the Bishop never gives a 
eure of souls absolutely, but only subject to certain moral 
conditions.” His Grace’s words were more precise, “ pre-- 
existing legal conditions.” With much submission, I cannot 
recall any legal conditions of institution which a subsequent 
misdemeanour or felony could be considered as infringing. 
But however this may be, there are certainly legal conditions 
of ordination,—the oath of allegiance, for example. The 
argument would seem to require, then, that treason might be 
held ipso facto to unfrock a clerk in orders, and reduce him to- 
a layman.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. 





PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SprcTatTor.”] 
Srr,—In the interesting article upon public speaking con-. 
tained in the Spectator of April 11th, the opinion is expressed 
that industry such as shown by Lord Brougham in writing 
out his speech half-a-dozen times before delivering it, was a 
sign rather of self-consciousness and ambition than of force 
or earnestness of conviction; but at least two of the orators 
quoted as evidencing character and power, and not mere 
eloquence, were hardly less painstaking in “ polishing the 
irony of their innuendoes and the rhythm of their perorations.” 
John Bright lost many an hour’s sleep tossing about restlessly 
in his bed, according to his own statement, in his endeavours 
to frame a sentence that would seize on the imagination of his 
hearers; whilst of Grattan, Lecky tells us that “he learnt by 
heart certain passages of his speeches, and continually re- 
volved them in his mind till he had eliminated all those 
almost imperceptible prolixities that exist in every written 
composition.” He lost no opportunity of developing his gift 
of speech, and his methods were hardly less artificial and 
laborious than those of Demosthenes; and in his case, as well, 
surely, as in that of Demosthenes, the spur was no mere 
vulgar desire for praise. In the midst of a stirring declama- 
tion addressed once to a gibbet in Windsor Forest, Grattan 
was interrupted by a tap on the shoulder, followed by a 
humorous inquiry as to how he got down; and his landlady 
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was at her wits’ end as to the identity of the “ Mr. Speaker” 
that he was always apostrophising in the solitude of his 
chamber. - 

Had O’Connell expended similar industry on the clothing 
of that sturdy breed of young ideas that, in Shiel’s witty 
phrase, he threw out upon the world without a rag to cover 
them, how much higher would his fame as an orator now be! 
O’Connell was not mentioned in the article, but surely his 
name was the strongest that could be put forth in support of 
the theory that artificiality of rhetoric is less calculated to 
influence the mind than the eloquence through which shine 
forth energy of conviction and force of character. Energy of 
conviction and force of character will not be denied to 
O’Connell, even by those who least admire him, nor can it be 
gainsaid that through these qualities, and without the 
assistance of art, he influenced, not merely Irish peasants, but 
English statesmen. “Other orators studied rhetoric,” Lecky 
has said finely ; “ O’Connell studied man.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. W. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE. 
[To tHe Eptror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

‘S1r,—I remember hearing the late Professor Bonamy Price tell 
the story which you mention, in a lecture at Eton about ten 
years ago. According to the version which he then gave, the 
question was, I believe, “ What is the difference between a man 
and a beast?” This version seems to me better either than 
yours or that of Sir Lyon Playfair.—I am, Sir, &e., B. 





[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.’’] 
Sir,—The story you gave in the Spectator of April 11th, 
with reference to the answer given to Professor Bonamy Price, 
is too good not to be rendered accurately, and if Sir Lyon 
Playfair had only seen the notice in the Times the day after 
his lamented death, he would have read it as related by the 
Professor himself. He said (I am quoting from memory, but 
I believe quite correctly) :—“I once asked a class of young 
students to tell me in as few words as possible, ‘ What was the 
moving force in man which produced civilisation?’ ‘ Pro- 
gressive desire,’ was the reply, the best ever given to me.”— 


Iam, Sir, &e., A. G. €. 





SCOPPIO DEL CARRO. 

[To THE EprroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
$Srr,—I was much interested in reading “ Vacuus Viator’s ” 
account of the ‘Scoppio del Carro” in the Spectator of April 
llth; but without wishing to question his statements, I 
should like to draw attention to the account given in a little 
Italian pamphlet published in Florence in 1889. Pazzo is 
here said to have dealt a “ blow to a corner of the Holy Sepul- 
chre which split off a piece,” with which he immediately fled to 
his beloved Florence; but in order to elude the vigilance of the 
Turks, who had noticed the mischief done to the Sepulchre, 
and were on the watch to find out and seize the offender, he 
had his horse shod the reverse way (fece ferrare il suo cavallo 


alla rovescia), and thus returned to Florence safe and sound 


with the holy relic. 

This account certainly differs from “ Vacuus Viator’s” as 
to the main fact, and it is certainly not so poetically romantic 
as the picture of the Crusader rewarded for his bravery by 
being allowed to take a light from the Holy Sepulchre, and 
riding with it to Florence, carefully shielding it from tem- 
pestuous winds with his own body, choosing rather to be 


-deemed “mad” by his fellow-citizens than to run the risk of 
extinguishing the sacred flame. It would be interesting to 


know which is the correct version.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A LovER OF FLORENCE. 





A DOG’S HUMANITY. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SprcTaTor.’’] 
Si1r,—Possibly it is from an excess of the “maudlin senti- 
mentality” of which physiologists complain in those who 
protest against cruelty to animals, that I find it almost pain- 
ful to read such pathetic stories of dogs as the one given by 
Miss Cobbe in the Spectator of April 11th; for they tell of such 
intelligence and devotion, that, remembering the inhuman way 
in which our poor dogs are too often treated, we feel it would 
be almost better if they lacked these human qualities. 

The following is an anecdote of the same kind, that ever 








since I heard it, I have been intending to send it to the Spectator. 
The servant-man of one of my friends took a kitten to a pond 
with the intention of drowning it. His master's dog was with 
him, and when the kitten was thrown into the water, the dog 
sprang in and brought it back safely to land. A second time 
the man threw it in, and again the dog rescued it; and when 
for the third time the man tried to drown it, the dog, as 
resolute to save the little helpless life as the man was to destroy 
it, swam with it to the other side of the pool, running all the 
way home with it, and safely depositing it before the kitchen 
fire; and “ever after” they were inseparable, sharing even 
the same bed ! 

When not long ago I came across the noble sentiment that 
“hecatombs of brutes should be tortured, if man thereby could 
be saved one pang,” I found myself dimly wondering what 
constituted a “brute.” Certainly, in the incident I have 
just given, the “brute ” was not the dog!—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. W. 





SUPERSTITIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—You may possibly think the following facts worth pub- 
lishing as an example of the curious coincidences which have 
doubtless had a good deal to do with the origin and persistence 
of many superstitions. 

One day last November, my wife’s maid came to her in great 
perturbation, and told her that a robin had settled on the fan- 
light over the front door, and had remained there. In reply 
to the question, “What then, Jane?” the maid said that 
was a certain sign of death. Jane was dismissed with a mild 
expostulation on her folly in being so superstitious. The 
following morning the robin was still, or again, there, and the 
young woman was now certain that there would be death in 
the family. Within twenty-four hours, news came of the 
death of one of the nearest and dearest of my relatives. 
Within forty-eight hours, another near relative died. Within 
ten days, I had lost two of my dearest friends who were not 
relatives. Within seven days, I had attended three funerals. 
All these facts came to Jane’s knowledge. She said nothing, 
but it was plain that, like the sailor’s parrot, she “thought a 
good deal;” and she went about the house with an air that 
was doubtless intended as a rebuke to her mistress’s levity 
and incredulity.—I am, Sir, &c., ".. ee € 








POETRY. 





A WORD.-IN SEASON. 
Last year, I brought you, love, a gift of rhyme, 
The best I might bestow ; 
If bright, it stole the brightness of the time, 
The Spring’s clear early glow. 


Dashed were the glades of sycamore and birch 
With hyacinthine blue, . 

Rich-throated cuckoos, from a changing perch, 
Thrilled the hushed thicket thro’. 


The keen-eyed squirrel, safe on leafy height, 
Scampered from pine to plane, 

The ringing tumult of the bird of night 
Filled the larch-scented lane. 


We were glad wanderers then o’er wide hill-sides, 
Where Surrey’s woodlands wave ; 

Now, track the charmed stream, that at Laleham glides 
Hard by the poet’s grave. 


Flickers of shadow through the sunlight float, 
The air of home is dim, 

The river moans, a sad and alien note 
Sighs in the robin’s hymn. 


A life, from our impoverished life, has past, 
Gentle, and pure, and free, 

A soldier in the camp of light, right-fast, 
With old-world chivalry : 


A mind that, frank, alert, inquisitive, 
Kept a saint’s ardour still, 

Whose dauntless searching for the truths that live, 
Left no agnostic chill. 
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Mourn we no more, ’twere wisest, and ’twere well, 
With the world’s hope to blend ; 

What matters now the painful cloud that fell, 
And settled on the end! 


O’er breathing earth, and through the moving air, 
A force resurgent rolls ; 

In realms invisible arises fair 
The Easter of all souls. 


One day for us life’s sombre veil will lift, 
A mighty light shall flow, 
And we no longer question, doubt, and drift, 
And fear, but find and know. 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








ART. 


———_>——_ 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

THE New English Art Club has returned this year from an 
enforced exile at Humphrey’s Mansions to the members’ old and 
more convenient quarters in the Dudley Gallery of the Egyptian 
Hall, a building that has congenial associations with the arts 
of mystery and legerdemain. The gallery is a small one, and 
holds just about as many pictures as are good for any mortal 
at one time; among those hung there is very little rubbish 
(there is some—and a committee that prides itself on being 
not as other committees are, should guard against any com- 
promise in this matter); and a group of pictures like the four 
on one of the walls—a Steer flanked by a Starr and a Walton, 
and surmounted by a Roche—would be alone enough to 
justify an exhibition. An analysis of the pictures shows that 
some of the most distinguished names that have been associated 
with the Club are absent— Whistler, Sargent, William Stott— 
and Mr. Clausen sends only inconsiderable sketches; Newlyn 
is absent, save for a pleasing sketch of Mr. Tuke’s; and the 
result is, that there remain the two forces of “ London Im- 
pressionists” and Scotchmen, and a small number of un- 
attached painters,—some of whom have presumably sent 
their best work elsewhere. 

Of the London contingent, Mr. Steer, with his Portrait of 
Mrs. Cyprian Williams and her Two Little Girls, deserves 
notice first, because the beauty of his work is of an original 
kind; it rather promises a new master than refers back to an 
old one. We do not allude to the singularity of the point of 
view chosen. That happens to bea point of view commoner 
in Japanese than in Western art, and is no way less natural 
than the more usual plan of perching a sitter on a platform. 
Unfortunately, in challenging attention to his perspective, the 
painter has not made his drawing beyond cavil correct. Here 
is a stumbling-block to begin with; and more serious is the 
treatment of the children, who, one foresees, will lend them- 
selves to caricature as wooden dolls. But these defects 
are nothing in comparison with the merit of the picture, 
the surprising freshness and beauty of its colour. In the 
face of the lady there is nothing of the broken, analytic 
treatment that the painter has experimented with, and that 
leaves traces in the faces of the children. In its place there 
is simplicity and directness, and the whole invention, in which 
the colours of the flesh and hair combine with those of dress 
and furniture and draperies, gives a pleasure of the kind 
afforded by a Veronese. Mr. Steer’s other contribution, the 
Ballerina Assoluta, is not so successful. The decorative inten- 
tion of the thing is right enough, but the perspective of the 
figure does not explain itself, and the observation that was at 
fault with the seated figures of the children, is more heavily 
handicapped by the rapid movement of a dancing figure. 
Next Mr. Steer’s portrait hangs Old and New Battersea Bridge, 
by Mr. Starr, a lovely effect of pale lamps lit in the last green 
interval of daylight, and sending broken reflections down on 
the blue river. To say that it is a worthy variation on a 
Whistler theme, is to give it exactly its due. The portrait 
(58) by the same painter is, curiously enough, wanting in the 
matter of atmosphere, but is fine in colour and characterisa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lindner sends a landscape, The Storm-Cloud, which has 
largeness of conception and daring of pitch; an enormous 
stream of flushed cloud mounts above a space of woods and 
water. If every part were as good as the passage to the left, 
the performance would equal the scheme; but on the right 





there are some blue notes that falsify the general effect. The: 
sea-piece, Swanage Cliffs, by the same painter, conveys the 
same impression of occasional lapses of observation or memory 
made good, or rather made bad, in the direction of prettiness, 
—of something fine in colour that goes off uncomfortably 
towards the jujube. Mr. Fred Brown’s Peep into a Cornish 
Cottage gives with great truth of effect beams of light, striking 
here on a lilac note of colour on a window-seat, there splashing 
on the table and floor. There is no little subtlety in the study 
of the spots of light, and they combine in a pleasant opalescent. 
whole. The outer framework of the picture, however, and the. 
bush at the door, seem to want reconsideration, with a view to 
greater pictorial concentration. Something of the same sort. 
is called for by Mr. Walter Sickert’s Dieppe, and the 
general tone is somewhat leaden, in spite of evident study 
of the relations and modulations of light. His orchard 
sketch (61) is prétty. Mr. Maitland returns to the Hollywood 
Arms, and gives the effect of illumination produced by an 
enormous gas-lamp. The subject is rendered with wonderful 
delicacy and skill. With amusing particularity, we are told 
in the catalogue that the gas-burner is a “Sugg.” Sugg! 
For the purpose in hand it were surely better to accept his 
light and suppress a name which was no way his fault. Mr. 
Maitland has learned the lesson of sensitiveness to the beauty 
of effect that may be got from ugly things; the further lesson 
perhaps not so completely as his master, of dropping all of 
the ugly thing but its beautiful effect. The Hollywood Arms: 
is, indeed, handled with great discretion; but is there not a 
suspicion of “Sugg” in the uncompromising anatomy of the 
Folkestone Pier (60)? It bears its part in a charming play of 
light and colour, but so as a skeleton shares the feast. 
Light is merciful to iron girders, but was invented for better 
things. A work by Mr. George Thomson suggests a like. 
reflection with greater force. The public associates the ex- 
hibitions of this Club with what is vaguely dubbed “ Impres- 
sionism,” generously applying the word to painting that 
any way discomforts them. Now, of Impressionism in the 
sense of Velasquez—truth, that is, to a refined vision of 
the object—there is, as we have seen, something in the 
exhibition; of Impressionism in the sense of Caran d’Ache’s 
plein-air-ist who lays in his landscape with a pail of 
violet paint, and proceeds to paint what he sees, as he 
sees it, with such sincerity to his temperament that a 
haystack becomes a three-decker, there is happily little; 
and of Impressionism in the most proper sense, as the effort 
to catch and render fleeting and transitory things that wil? 
not sit, there is, except in landscape, almost nothing. The 
only considerable attempt to render action is Mr. Thomson’s 
Skating-Rink. Now, some of the characteristic movements of 
the rinkers are caught with praiseworthy skill. But how un- 
fortunately the skill is applied! There may be plenty of 
beautiful pictures to be got from the skating-rink ; but this 
particular combination of electric-light, asphalte, and ulsters: 
brings up a phrase, “cold hell,” that Shelley applied to some- 
thing else. Modern life no doubt offers many pages of 
illustrations to supplementary circles of the Inferno, and the 
circle of the rinkers might be one of these; but it is not really 
all black and thunder-greys; and at the moments when it so 
appears, the artist should shut his eyes. 

A fine lesson in distinction is given by M. Blanche’s The 
Pink Rose. We wish the artist had not practically lost colour 
in his research of nuance, nor allowed his red ground to show 
through here and there with jarring effect ; but the drawing of 
the child’s head is delicate beyond anything in the room, and 
the whole picture has a charm that grows with acquaintance.. 
Mr. Edward Stott’s Feeding Pigeons is an almost too pretty 
flush of colour; Mr. Bellingham Smith’s Orchard, Finist?re, is: 
sunny-green, if mannered in drawing; Mr. O’Connor is a 
capable follower of Kroyer’s; and Mr. A. Tomson’s Stack- 
Making and Mr. E. Sichel’s Sketch are good, quiet work. 


We now turn to contributions from the younger Scotchmen. 
These are easily distinguished by a community of decorative 
aim, and by a lowness of tone that contrasts noticeably with 
the high pitch of some of the work we have been dealing with. 
Some of the stronger men of the school are absent this year, 
in particular Messrs. Guthrie and Lavery. But Mr. Walton 
sends two pictures. His large Sisters cannot be reckoned 
with his best work. It has considerable merits of design, 
but the lowness of tone of the flesh-tints verges in this case on 
dirtiness. His Pastoral, however, does succeed in its colour- 
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intention, and is one of;the;most decorative pieces in the room. 
The blue of the sky is so lowered in pitch that one hesitates 
where to place the effect as Nature; but as effect, the silver 
touches of cloud and cattle against vibrating green and dull 
blue, it justifies itself. The large decorative effort of Messrs. 
Hornel and Henry at the end of the gallery, called The Angel 
and the Shepherds, recalls their Druids of last year, but is not 
nearly so good. Its effect, as colour, is livid and disagreeable, 
and what seems to be fundamentally wrong is that while the 
heads and faces of the figures are painted as colourless as they 
would be by starlight, some of the draperies are painted in 
positive daylight tints. Again, if the starlight tells, the fire- 
light does not, and the fire itself is painted neither as real nor 
as convention, but is a curious piece of random colouring. The 
disposition, again, of the sheep and landscape is obtrusively 
puzzling, and what is worse, not decoratively so. We dwell at 
length on these defects because the work has, in spite of them a 
large cast of design in the figures, and is, we hope, only a tem- 
porary losing of the way by artists who promised so well last 
year. Mr. Roche shows a hilltop with trees that recalls a design 
of the same noble kind in last year’s exhibition. Healso sends 
a little colour-fantasy, called A Court of Cards, in which the 
bizarre forms of Kings and Queens and Knaves leave their 
cards and disport themselves in a scene that suits with their 
flat persons. Mr. Pryde sends a charming little pastel indica- 
tion of a boy’s portrait. When are we to have more work 
from him like the portrait of two years ago? Mr. Docharty’s 
Changing Pasture,and Mr. Macgregor’s Uam Var, both de- 
serve notice; and Mr. Brown Macdougall’s October Ploughing 
has a charming sky, with curiously prim drawing of the man 
and horses. 

It seems natural, in noticing an exhibition that proclaims 
bere and there the work of scholars, to turn for a moment to 
a work of the Master. The Corporation of Glasgow have just 
bought for their gallery the portrait of Carlyle by Mr. 
Whistler. By this act, they have at once done themselves an 
honour and the nation a service, and have marked a stage in the 
public appreciation of a great talent. The picture has been 
on view for a day or two at Messrs. Goupil’s, and seen after 
some years, appeared even greater than before. The sitter 
has reached perfect harmony this way, if no other; and the 
artist, while yet the jeers of a mob that regarded him asa 
mere jester have hardly died away, will find himself an old 
master before his time. 


BOOKS. 


——@—— 
WARWICK THE KING-MAKER.* 
THIs is a really valuable work. It is as interesting and 
readable as a novel. It deals with one of the most striking 
and least known characters in our history. We say advisedly 
least known characters, for though every child in a Board 
school knows that Warwick was the King-maker, the reason 
why he became so, and what manner of man he was, is, we 








venture to say, understood by scarcely half-a-dozen men in the. 


country, if by so many. Mr. Green has simply shirked the 
whole difficulty. Turning, as one would expect him to do, with 
mere “weariness and disgust” from the whole melancholy 
story of the Wars of the Roses, he has simply not condescended 
to make intelligible that period of our history at all. To that 
numerous body of our countrymen, therefore, for whom Mr. 
Green’s History is the history of England, we can in the 
strongest way recommend this volume as a necessary supple- 
ment for that part of our history which it covers. Mr. Oman 
has very skilfully pieced together the slender records we have, 
and he has produced a story which is at once clear, credible, and 
most instructive. Covering, as these short biographies usually 
do, ground which has been already well covered on a larger 
scale, there is the greatest temptation to make them mere 
epitomes of some larger work. That is just what Mr. Oman 
has not done. His book is obviously the result of genuine 
original and most effective research. 

He has, in the first place, shown clearly the origin of the 
great power of the Nevilles. He has traced the Austrian-like 


marriages which had gradually gathered into their hands nearly’ 


a third of the representation of the numerically much reduced 
Baronage. But he has shown quite as clearly that if Warwick 
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owed much to the extent of his family alliances, he owed far 
more to himself. Mr. Oman has made it clear that the general 
effect produced by Mr. Green in his estimate of his character 
is a ludicrously false one. Oddly enough, he has brought out 
just such a fact as one would have expected Mr. Green to 
have discovered and zealously insisted on. It is evident that, 
considerable as Warwick was, both as a sailor and a soldier, as 
an Admiral and a General, much as he owed to his personak 
daring, his resource, and his diplomatic tact, the power par 
excellence which he exercised was that of a great tribune of 
the people. A suspicion of the kind might surely have been 
aroused by the fact that, as late as the reign of Henry VII, 
Lambert Simnel found Warwick’s the best name to assume 
for a popular revolt. We must confess, for our own part, that: 
the story of the Civil War has cleared itself wonderfully to 
us in reading Mr. Oman’s pages. More and more the con- 
viction has come to us of the way in which they illustrate the 
truth of a remark made by Mr. Chamberlain in a recent article 
in the Nineteenth Century, that our system of the rule of 
a Parliamentary majority is simply the substitute for civil 
war. The minority yields, or ought to yield, simply because, 
in a rough way, it has been shown that the power of the nation 
is against it, and could crush it. Of courseitis not an absolute 
truth, because very often—as, for instance, in Ireland at this 
moment—the presumption is very strong that, if the question 
were left to fighting, the minority would conquer the majority. 
But in the matter of these endless changes and counter-changes 
of the Civil Wars, it seems clear that, though very often a mere 
military success, or the transfer of the armed forces of a 
powerful leader like Warwick from one side to the other, 
determined the fate of one party or the other, yet that, at 
least in very wany cases, the alternations were due to a 
genuine popular wish for “a change of Government.” On 
the whole, the general effect is certainly to raise considerably 
our estimate of the character of Warwick. The fuller detail 
makes the strange story of his reconciliation with Queen 
Margaret at least intelligible. His revolt against Edward was 
manifestly no mere wilful desertion, but forced on by Edward’s 
own deliberate action. His resistance to the assumption of 
the crown by Richard, Edward’s father, because of previous 
oaths, isa strong point in his favour. It is clear, from the details 
which Mr. Oman gives of the atrocities committed by Margaret’s 
army, who avowed themselves the enemies of- England after 
the second Battle of St. Albans, that from that time the same 
kind of feeling sprang up in England against King Henry as 
prevailed against Charles I. when it was believed that he had 
intended to bring the wild Irish into England to help his 
cause. He was looked upon as self-deposed. . 


The sort of conception of the Civil War to which Mr. Green 
has given currency, of a mere battle between the Barons, during 
which the trading towns went on with their business, and left 
the soldiers of the feudal chiefs to fight it out among them- 
selves, is manifestly shown by Mr. Oman’s labours to be a very 
onesided one. It is true that till after the second Battle of St. 
Albans, the towns had been spared the horrors of war; that. 
they did—that is, more especially, London did—keep them- 
selves severely aloof from the struggle, maintained order 
within their own borders, and turned fiercely against riot, 
from whichever side it came. It is true also, no doubt, that 
from the extent to which the Baronage was broken to 
pieces in the struggle, the towns were steadily growing in 
power throughout the whole of it. But the fact which 
stands out clear as daylight, not, so far as we can judge, from 
any special feeling on Mr. Oman’s part, but from his honest 
use of his materials, is that the cry of the country throughout 
that time was for strong government. If what Mr. Green 
calls “ the New Monarchy,” which he dates from the beginning 
of Edward IV.’s reign, that virtual temporary change in the 
character of the English Constitution which we most of us 
connect simply with the strong rule of the Tudor monarchs, 
arose out of the Civil Wars, as beyond question it did, Mr. 
Oman has shown that it was no mere usurpation against the 
will of the people, but that there was an intense national 
feeling in behalf of the strong assertion of order and govern- 
ment. That Edward IV. initiated the more despotic rule, 
comes out as clearly in Mr. Oman’s narrative as in Mr. Green’s. 
But it is evident that there was a strong national instinct at 
the time that the nation was not ripe for those liberties 
which they had acquired under the Plantagenets, and that, 
for a time at least, it was necessary that a strong and 
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determined arm should hold the helm of the State. It 
is so impossible for any of us to step off our own shadow, 
that we are apt to assume that it cannot be true that 
any other country, or our own at any other period of 
our history, can have really wished to be governed other- 
wise than by their own free votes. We, in the teeth of all 
evidence, half-believe that Louis Napoleon must have been 
by some jugglery voted into power by the French; that the 
German nation cannot really wish to submit to the power of 
the Hohenzollerns. We do not realise the intense personal 
popularity which, during the period of his power, Bismarck 
acquired, precisely because he would not trim his sails to 
catch the breath of popular favour. Mr. Green, believing 
what he writes with his whole heart, feeds our prejudices. 
But history loses its value when it is written, not to teach us 
its lessons by their frankly dramatic presentation, but in 
order to show that the ideas which are supreme among our- 
selves have been held everywhere, always, by all. It is 
abundantly clear from this most graphic portrayment of the 
state of national feeling at the time, that the practical in- 
justice carried on in the local Courts, the feebleness of the 
management of affairs in France, the imbecility of the well- 
meaning Henry VI., made the mass of the country gentry 
and the Kentish yeomen, a most representative body, desire 
for the time beyond all things to have a man to rule. 
The towns, in a lazy way, seem to have had the same 
wish, but as yet to have acquired too little national feeling to 
are for more than the preservation of their own liberties. 
Moreover, under the government of their corporations they 
did not suffer, as did the country districts, from the want of 
any adequate central authority. When, therefore, in the time 
of Charles I., the lawyers, who led the country gentry and the 
towns, appealed back to the times of the Plantagenets, it was 
not, as Mr. Green represents it, a mere revolt against an 
imposed tyranny. It was that the nation had passed into a 
new stage of growth, and was ready to assume those responsi- 
bilities for which it was not ready, which it therefore did not 
wish to exercise, in the times of the Plantagenets and till 
nearly the end of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The light which is thus thrown upon the whole course of our 
history by this short biography seems to us so important, that 
we cannot find space to do justice to the very interesting per- 
sonal narrative of Warwick’s own career. We cannot too 
stron gly recommend our readers to study it for themselves. 





PROFESSOR MAXWELL AND HIS SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS.* 


In combining to do honour to the memory of Professor 
Maxwell, the graduates of Cambridge have acted in a manner 
worthy of their University. We are indebted to them for two 
memorials of the illustrious physicist. One is a handsome 
marble bust, which has been placed in the apparatus-room of 
the Cavendish Laboratory ; the other, and the more enduring 
monument, is the collection of scientific papers which make 
up the two large and well-illustrated volumes before us. Most 
of these papers are necessarily of too abstruse a nature to be 
appreciated save by experts; but there are many also which 
are free from all mathematical technicalities, and well within 
the comprehension of any educated reader. The style of these 
last is singularly easy and graceful, while their language is 
no less remarkable for its precision and lucidity. Before 
‘closing our notice, we will give some extracts as speci- 
mens; meanwhile, we offer a short sketch of the Professor’s 
history. 

James Clerk Maxwell was descended from an ancient Scotch 
family,—the Clerks of Penicuick, in Midlothian. He gave 
indications of his future distinction at a very early age. 
Before he had completed his fifteenth year, he invented a 
mechanical method of drawing certain ovals, which Professor 
Forbes brought before the notice of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, who thought so highly of it that they inserted an 
account of it in their printed “ Proceedings.” The editor has 
accorded this invention the place of honour in Maxwell’s 
collected papers; and, for a young lad who had received 
no instruction in mathematics beyond a little Euclid and 
algebra, it was undoubtedly a remarkable achievement. 
At sixteen, Maxwell entered the University of Edinburgh, 
where he remained three sessions. Here the lectures of Sir 





* The Scientific Papers of James Clerk Maawell, F.R.S, Edited by W. D. 
Niven, M.A., F.R.S, Cambridge: University Press, 





W. Hamilton on “ Mental Philosophy” made a considerable 
impression on him; but the influence which determined the 
future bent of his mind was that of Forbes, the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. For him Maxwell conceived a strong 
personal attachment; while the Professor, on his side, took such 
an interest and felt such confidence in his pupil, that he allowed 
him the rare privilege of working with his fine apparatus. 
Maxwell entered Cambridge at nineteen, bringing with him 
a mass of knowledge which was immense for so young a man, 
but in an appalling state of disorder. His private tutor, the 
celebrated William Hopkins of Peterhouse, soon taught him 
the advantages of a more systematic course of study, and 
strictly forbade all reading or research not likely to help him 
in the final great competition. Maxwell submitted cheerfully 
to this salutary discipline, with the result that, though he 
added nothing of importance to science during his under- 
graduate career,*he came out Second Wrangler at its close, 
while he shared with the Senior Wrangler, Dr. Routh, the 
honours of the first Smith’s Prize. In due course he was 
elected Fellow of Trinity, and placed on the staff of College 
lecturers. He was now in a position to return with renewed 
zest and energy into the paths of original research from which 
he had been so long interdicted, and which he never after- 
wards abandoned. His labours in the cause of science were 
herculean. To form some idea of his achievements, one has 
only to glance at the list of his many papers, and mark the 
number of admittedly important discoveries which they con- 
tain. Some of these, indeed, constitute real landmarks in the 
progress of science. 


In 1856, Maxwell was elected Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in Marischal College, Aberdeen; and about two years 
afterwards, he married Katharine Mary Dewar, daughter of 
the Principal. In the following year, he was adjudged the 
Adams Prize for his celebrated essay on “ The Stability of 
Saturn’s Rings,” an essay which the Astronomer-Royal, Airy; 
characterised as one of the most remarkable applications of 
mathematics to physics that he had ever seen. In 1860, 
Maxwell was appointed to the Chair of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King’s College, London, an office which he 
held for five years. This period is distinguished by the pro- 
duction of his most important papers, among which we may 
specify a memoir on “Colours,” papers on “The Kinetic 
Theory of Gases,” papers on “The Physical Laws of Force,” 
and his renowned memoir on “A Dynamical Theory of the 
Electro-Magnetic Field.” The mental strain resulting from 
this prodigious labour, combined with the arduous duties of 
his Professorship, compelled Maxwell at last to resign his 
Chair, and seek repose at his country-seat. For the next 
few years, he usually led a quiet and secluded life at 
Glenlair, where he prepared his now famous treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism. In 1871, he reluctantly consented 
to fill the new Chair of Physical Science which had just 
been founded by the University of Cambridge, for the 
cultivation especially of heat, electricity, and magnetism, 
an office to which was added the duty of superintending the 
erection of the Cavendish Laboratory, the gift of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Mr. Niven, to whom the Syndics of the 
University Press entrusted the honourable task of editing 
Maxwell’s collected papers, speaks of this period of his life 
as follows :— 

“One of the chief tasks which Maxwell undertook was that of 
superintending and directing the energies of such young Bachelors 
of Arts as became his pupils after having acquired good positions 
in the University examinations...... The Professor was 
singularly kind and helpful to these pupils. He would hold long 
conversations with them, opening up to them the stores of his 
mind, giving them hints as to what they might try and what 
avoid, and was always ready with some ingenious remedy for the 
experimental troubles which beset them. These conversations, 
always delightful and instructive, were, according to the account 
of one of his pupils, a liberal education in themselves, and were 
repaid in the minds of the pupils by a grateful affection rarely 
accorded to any teacher.” 


It is sad to think that Maxwell, like many great men before 
him, was cut off at the very zenith of his intellectual vigour. 
He was engaged in preparing a new edition of his work on 
electricity when his health suddenly broke down. Everything 
that medical skill could accomplish was tried to arrest the 
progress of his disease, but in vain. After lingering for a few 
months in much suffering, he died on November 5th, 1879, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age. 


As an example of Maxwell’s style when handling specula- 
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tive subjects, we quote the following from one cf his essays on 
“The Atom :”— 


«A microscopic germ is, we know, capable of development into 
a highly organised animal. Another germ, equally microscopic, 
becomes, when developed, an animal of a totally different kind. 
Do all the differences, infinite in number, which distinguish the 
one animal from the other, arise each from some difference in the 
structure of the respective germs? Even if we admit this as 
possible, we shall be called upon by the advocates of Pangenesis 
to admit still greater marvels. For the microscopic germ, ac- 
cording to this theory, is no mere individual, but a representative 
body, containing members collected from every rank of the long- 
drawn ramifications of the ancestral tree, the numbers of these 
members being amply sufficient not only to furnish the hereditary 
characteristics of every organ of. the body and every habit of the 
animal from birth to death, but also to afford a stock of latent 
gemmules to be passed on in an inactive state from germ to germ, 
till at last the ancestral peculiarity which it represents is revived 
in some remote descendant. Some of the exponents of this theory 
of heredity have attempted to elude the difficulty of placing a 
whole world of wonders within a body so small and so devoid of 
visible structure as a germ, by using the phrase structureless 
germs. Now, one material system can differ from another only in 
the configuration and motion which it has at a given instant. To 
explain differences of function and development of a germ without 
assuming differences of structure, is, therefore, to admit that the 
properties of a germ are not those of a purely material system.” 


We will conclude our notice with an extract from his review 
in Nature of the book entitled Paradoxical Philosophy. A 
vein of delicate humour—half-hidden, but still perceptible— 
rons through this essay;" but Maxwell’s own opinion, with 
which he winds up his review, is stated with sober seriousness. 
Here it is :— 


“ Personality is often spoken of as if it were another name for 
the continuity of consciousness as reproduced in memory, but it 
is impossible to deal with personality as if it were something 
objective that we could reason about. My knowledge that I am 
is quite independent of my recollection that I was, and also of 
my belief that, for a certain number of years, I have never ceased 
to be. But as soon as we plunge into the abysmal depths of per- 
sonality we get beyond the limits of science, for all science, and, 
indeed, every form of human speech, is about objects capable of 
being known by the speaker and the hearer. Whenever we pre- 
tend to talk about the Subject we are really dealing with the 
Object under a false name, for the first proposition about the 
Subject, namely, ‘I am,’ cannot be used in the same sense by any 
two of us, and therefore can never become part of science at all. 
The progress of science, therefore, so far as we have been able to 
follow it, has added nothing of importance to what has always 
been known about the physical consequences of death, but has 
rather tended to deepen the distinction between the visible part, 


which perishes before our eyes, and that which we are ourselves,’ 


and to show that this personality, with respect to its nature as 
well as to its destiny, lies quite beyond the range of science.” 





MR. T. MOZLEY’S LETTERS FROM ROME.* 
Mr. MozitrEy went in November, 1869, to Rome in the 
capacity of special correspondent to the Times, having as a 
collaborateur on the spot, Mr. Henry Wreford. For nearly 
five months he recorded in the columns of that journal, and 
has here reproduced, his impressions of what was going on in 
the Council, in the way of preliminaries and of actual debate. 
He saw much and heard much, at least outside the Council- 
chamber. Of seeing it from inside he had comparatively few 
opportunities. Hearing was almost out of the question, even 
for those who sat in the assembly. Nothing is more 
emphatically stated in the Letters than that, if it is a neces- 
sary condition for coming to a conclusion to hear what is said 
on both sides, this condition was not and could not be satisfied 
by the arrangements of the Gcumenical Council of 1869-70. 
Most of the proceedings were little more than dumb-show, 
at least for the majority of those who were taking part in 
them. Mr. Mozley has done well in leaving the letters as they 
were written. ‘“ Were I once to begin reforming these letters,” 
he writes in his introductory chapter, “they would cease to 
have any contemporary worth,—indeed, they would no longer 
be what they profess to be.” But why heshould have printed 
along with them a quantity of matter that seems to have come 
straight out of a book of newspaper-cuttings, we cannot under- 
stand. Why, for instance, are we told (1., 217), that the Mont 
Cenis Railway was blocked up by snow on December 29th, 
and that the town of Santa Maura was entirely destroyed by 
an earthquake on December 28th? What bearing on the 
history of the Council has the news received from Mr. Cook’s 
tourist office in Fleet Street, that some English gentlemen 
were held to ransom by brigands near Marathon, but that 
“Cook’s party was all safe”? Another point may be men- 

* Letters from Rome on the Occasion of the Ecumenical Council, 1869-1870, By 
the Rey. Thomas Mozley, M.A. Lordon: Longmansand Co, 1891, 








tioned. Mr. Mozley was compelled by considerations of health 
to leave Rome about the end of April; nor does he say anything 
about going back to it. Is the letter numbered ccxxiv., dated 
July 19th, in which the voting on the Infallibility question is 
described by an eye-witness, from his pen? It is written in 
the first person, and we can see no hint of a different author- 
ship. 

It will have been seen that Mr. Mozley does not claim for 
his book any immunity from error; in fact, he emphatically 
disclaims it. It was his business to chronicle not facts only— 
which, indeed, were often very hard to get at—but also, and 
in a much larger degree, impressions. Thus his volumes, 
though not history, are excellent material for history. When 
the story of the Council shall be told by some Ranke of the 
future, the day-by-day chronicle of its sittings, formal and 
informal, as set down at the moment by a shrewd observer, who 
was at once interested and impartial, will certainly not be 
neglected. We speak of Mr. Mozley as impartial, and not 
without reason. But his impartiality did not forbid the 
existence of sympathy, and this, of course, was with the 
Opposition. But sympathy never blinded him to the facts of 
the case. “Even the people here who talk loudest about 
Gallican or German independence, wind up with a despairing 
allusion to the omnipotence of Italian intrigue.” The strings 
were held by hands which had both skill and power; and all 
the figures in the great show had, sooner or later, to move as 
they were pleased to draw. We hear from time to time of 
the courage and eloquence of Schwartzenburg and Strossmayer 
and Dupanloup. Now it is an English Bishop who is bold to 
have an opinion of his own; now it is the American prelates 
who are wroth at the idea of having to play the part of 
puppets. Now the Opposition is gathering strength and con- 
fidence; now it is collapsing; but affairs are moving as surely 
to the end which has been settled beforehand. When at last, 
amidst the volleying thunder of a great storm, the Dogma 
was put to the vote, there were found two prelates, and two 
only, who had the courage to say, “Non placet.” They were—for 
no opportunity should be lost of recording their names— 
Monsignor Picio, Bishop of Cajazzo, and the American 
Bishop of Little Rock. The leaders of the Opposition 
were not there. They had contented themselves with signing 
a letter of protest, though protest in the mildest form, 
addressed to the Pope. From this we learn that the actual 
strength of the Opposition was 150—i.e., 88 who voted “ Non 
placet,” and 62 who voted “Placet juxta modum ”—when 
the question was first put to the Council. To this number 
should probably be added the whole, or at least the great 
majority, of the seventy who, as the Protest puts it, “a congre- 
gatione abfuerunt atque a suffragio emittendo abstinuerunt.” 
Doubtless the minority knew their business. They certainly 
left the way open to the retractation, silent or expressed, 
which most of them made; but one can hardly help regretting 
that a great tradition, for such the Opposition represented, did 
not come to a more dignified ending. Few even of the Ultra- 
montanes could have looked with unmixed satisfaction on the 
last aet of the last of the General Councils,—the last, we say 
without hesitation, because the Fathers who voted that “ ex 
cathedra definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable 
of themselves, and not from any consent of the Church,” 
cut away at least the necessity for any successors. 


As one reads: Mr. Mozley’s volumes, nothing forces itself 
more continually on the mind than the contrast between this. 
last of the General Councils and the first, between the 
Nicea of 325 and the Rome of 1869-70. In the first place, 
we see the centre of gravity shifted from the East to the 
West. There were Eastern prelates, indeed, among the eight 
hundred Bishops who assembled at St. Peter’s; but many of 
them were little more than ornamental figures, and some might 
have brought their flocks with them. Then the Power that 
was everything at Rome was nowhere at Nicwa, for we may 
safely disregard the late fiction about the important part 
played by Silvester. The secular Power that was so prominent 
in the Bithynian city in the person of Constantine, was 
altogether absent from the Council of the Vatican. Most 
important of all, in the one place there were real issues to be 
decided, in the other the conclusions were settled beforehand. 
The Nicene Fathers established the Creed of Christendom; the 
assembly of the Vatican registered a decree, or, as a con- 
siderable part of the Christian world believes, established a 
usurpation. ; 
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Besides the graver matters in Mr. Mozley’s volumes, there 
is plenty toamuse. Rome in those days was crowded as it 
has never been within human memory, and natives and 
strangers, like the inhabitants of another famous city, spent 
their time in hearing or telling some new thing. There was, 
of course, much gossip about the Pope’s attitude to the leaders 
of the malcontents. ‘You are always in opposition,” he is 
reported to have said to Cardinal Bonnechose. “I've had 
Judas’s kiss,” was his remark, after Dupanloup had paid him 
his respects. Then there was talk of stormy meetings in the 
Council,—General Councils have often had this character, and 
an experience of clerical meetings among ourselves makes it 
easy to believe. The sayings and doings of our own country- 
men, and still more our countrywomen, give occasion for some 
curious anecdotes. English ladies were in great force, and 
insisted upon going everywhere. The Swiss Guards themselves 
had often to yield before them. We hear how on one occasion 
the Pope had a reception of five hundred strangers, and had to 
plead fatigue as an excuse for not making the round of them 
all :— 

“ «But you’ve come to see the Pope, and Voila,’ he exclaimed, 
clapping his hands on his side. Thereupon, they all cheered 
him loudly. This is in the Pope’s own library. The ladies, 
particularly the pretty girls, ran in between the Swiss Guards, 
seized the Pope’s hands, and kissed them, to the indignation of 
the Swiss, one of whom called out,‘I hope you're satisfied now, 
Miss.’ It was with difficulty the Pope escaped, leaving half the 
ladies in tears, so they say.” 

One little observation of Mr. Mozley’s will be interesting to 
readers who remember their Horace. He has no doubt, from 
his own view of the set of the stream of Tiber when it is in 
flood, that the retortis littore Etrusco violenter undis, of Odei., 2, 
. must mean the rush of the waters from the Tuscan shore, not 
an imaginary driving back of the stream from the Tyrrhene 
Sea. 





MR. ANDREW LANG’S “ESSAYS IN LITTLE.”* 


THERE are few guides in the field of Literature whom it is 
more pleasant to follow than Mr. Andrew Lang. He goes 
neither too fast nor too far for his followers; he loves to 
linger in pleasant places, and to deck with new garlands old 
and well-beloved shrines; and, above all, he never bows the 
knee in worship of the new and hideous deities that a 
hysterical generation has erected, the repulsive monsters that 
are fashioned out of sin and disease. Wide and catholic as 
his taste is, it is also eminently healthy and wholesome. His 
is the higher critical faculty that is more quick to see what is 
good than what is faulty, and which never fails to seize upon 
the touch of Nature in an author which makes him akin with 
all the world; and when this critical faculty is combined, as 
it is in his case, with a genuine sense of humonr, a real gift of 
gentle and good-natured raillery, and a literary power of 
expression such as is possessed by few, one may be excused 
from rating Mr. Lang the critic even more highly than one 
would rate Mr. Lang the author, though the latter has long 
ago won a high and well-deserved place in the public estima- 
tion. 

Of the sixteen short essays that Mr. Lang has collected into 
this little volume, five only appear for the first time, the rest 
being composed of old contributions to different periodicals. 
They range over a very wide field, from Homer to Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, from John Bunyan to the last fashionable 
novel. Quite the best of them, to our mind, is the one upon 
“Homer and the Study of Greek.” At the present moment, 
when such a determined attempt is being made to oust the 
study of Greek from ‘our schools and Universities, Mr. Lang’s 
defence of that ancient learning is particularly well timed. 
There is much truth in his contention, that apart from the 
great reward that comes to those who have time and inclination 
to pursue that study in their more mature age, there is a 
virtue in the study itself. “To have mastered Greek,” he 
says, “even if you forget it, is not to have wasted time. It 
really is an educational and mental discipline.’ As a means 
of training the mind to exact thought, we should think it at 
Jeast as useful and as severe as a study of the higher mathe- 
matics, which not one man out of a hundred can have an 
opportunity of turning to account in after-life. Of Homer 
himself Mr. Lang is amost appreciative student and worshipper. 
To him, the Iliad and Odyssey are not mere collections of 
archeological problems to be unravelled by the ingenuity of 
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a commentator: they are the old-world songs of the strength, 
the beauty, and the courage of man, that are as true of to-day 
as they were of yesterday; the songs that are sung by the 
life-giving wind of the sea, whose hexameters are the rise and 
fall of the thundering waves. We doubt whether Mr. Lang 
would be greatly interested in discovering the exact position 
of Artemis in the Homeric theology. Next to his essay on 
Homer, we would place in point of excellence those on Dickens 
and Thackeray. He has nothing very new or original to say on 
the subject of either of these anthors—so much has been said 
already, that it would be difficult to find anything new—but 
there are few people who could have put into so few words 
such a just and able judgment of their widely differing merits. 
Surely, though, it is hardly necessary to-day to defend 
Thackeray against the charge of cynicism. We should have 
thought that that preposterous charge must have long ago 
died the natural death of all vain and false accusations, even 
without the aid of the publication of his letters. It gives one 
an unpleasant idea of the wilful and purblind want of in- 
telligence which some readers bring to bear upon a book 
which offends their prejudices, when one hears that charge 
repeated. That Thackeray, whuse passionate heart, with 
its fierce indignation against all cruelty and meanness, and 
its even fiercer craving for love and affection, is laid bare in 
almost every page of his writing, should be called a cynic, 
suggests a curious reflection as to the nature of most human 
sympathies and antipathies. It is characteristic of Mr. Lang 
that his warm admiration for Thackeray as a novelist does not 
in the least blind him to the very different excellence of his great 
rival. For Dickens he professes an enthusiastic regard, which 
is happily free from the extravagance that some of his admirers 
indulge in. One criticism he makes which is very just, as to 
the overstrained pathos of some of his situations and descrip- 
tions. The death-bed scenes of Little Nell and Paul Dombey 
leave us not only dry-eyed, but suffering from a lively 
sense of irritation against the umreality and the cheap, 
mechanical nature of the sentiment in which we are invited to 
join. Itis the kind of sentiment that is sold by an under- 
taker, with so many yards of crape at so mucha yard. And 
yet Dickens could show a real and genuine power of pathos,— 
witness the early wanderings of little David Copperfield, or 
the returned convict in Great Expectations. It may be pleaded 
on his behalf that artificial sentiment was rather the fashion 
of his time, even as a kind of artificial brutality is the fashion 
of to-day. The great charm of Mr. Lang’s writings on 
Thackeray, Dickens, and on Scott, is the rare combination of 
acute common-sense—common-sense such as a Philistine 
might rejoice in—and a delicate and appreciative sympathy 
with the nicer and finer beauties that escape the Philistine 
altogether. And the same may be said of his treatment of 
Charles Lever and Charles Kingsley. 


Probably his opinion of two living writers, Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, will have more interest to the 
general reader. The quality which he lays most stress upon 
in the case of Mr. Stevenson is that which he calls the 
“eternal child,’—the never-fading freshness of the boyish 
vision, the boyish love of adventure, and the boyish imagina- 
tion. We wonder whether it is so,and whether Mr. Stevenson 
could find the same pleasure to-day in the sheets—“ a penny 
plain, and twopence coloured ”—that his childhood delighted 
in. In one respect we would differ from Mr. Lang, and that 
is with regard to The Black Arrow. Mr. Stevenson, in his dedica- 
tion of that story to the “Critic on the hearth,” laments the 
inability of that most familiar critic even to read it, an inability 
in which Mr. Lang says that he shares. To our mind, the 
tale is as good a historical novel as we would wish to read; 
not only did it impress us with a sense of its historical 
accuracy as a picture of the times of Lancaster and York, 
but it compelled us to take a lively interest in the fortunes 
of Joan and Dick. If ever the “eternal child” was upper- 
most in Mr. Stevenson, it was when he described their flight 
and wanderings through the forest,—the adventure contains 
the very essence of a boy’s romantic dreams. Very excellent, 
too, is the fighting, both on ship-board and on land. Evidently 
Mr. Lang’s attitude towards Mr. Stevenson is still one of ex- 
pectation. The great work is not The Master of Ballantrae, 
admirable as that novel is, but is yet to come. But in what 
form may we expect it from a workman who has proved him- 
self so skilled in every form of literature? If “great ex- 
pectations” describe our attitude towards Mr. Stevenson, the 
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fature of Mr. Rudyard Kipling is still more a matter of con- 
jecture. With Mr. Lang’s estimate of the work that has 
already been given us, we are thoroughly in accord, even to the 
extent of acquiescing in every particular with the order of 
merit in which he arranges it. Whatever the nature of Mr. 
Kipling’s future work may be, we are not likely to forget that 
it was through him that we obtained our first real glimpse of 
India as it lives, or that he created Mulvaney for our delight 
and instruction,—Mulvaney, “ grizzled, tender, and very wise 
Ulysses.” 
In his notice of Thomas Haynes Bayly, Mr. Lang displays 
a regrettable frivolity. We fear that Mr. Lang has no 
reverence for the great god “Commonplace,” of whom Mr. 
Bayly was at once high-priest and poet-laureate. To give 
utterance to the most obvious and commonplace sentiments in 
the most obvious and commonplace language, with a certain 
fluency of diction and jingle of rhyme,—that was the pleasing 
function of Mr. Bayly, and in the execution of it he was un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable. Mr. Lang carries his irreverence 
so far as to attempt to mimic the poet, and actually challenges 
his readers to discriminate between his work and that of Mr. 
Bayly. Mr. Lang flatters himself: he can no more write Mr. 
Bayly’s songs than he can sing them, and we have his own 
authority for asserting that he cannot dothe latter. Amusing 
as Mr. Lang’s parodies are, they fall far short of the incom- 
parable Bayly; they may.provoke us to an equal mirth, but 
they do not fill us with the same awful wonder. The serious 
solemnity of Bayly cannot be parodied :— 
“Oh, no! we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard, 
My lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word.” 
Does Mr. Lang seriously suppose that he could have invented 
that, or even approached it by any invention of his own? 
Why, those lines are the work of genius,—of Bayly, the genius 
of Bathos. A much more plausible attempt is “The Last 
Fashionable Novel,” which is a happy mixture of “ Ouida” and 
others. Very excellent fooling is the fooling in which Mr. 
Lang sometimes indulges. A “ Letter to a Young Journalist,” 
however, hardly comes under that head. The matter is serious, 
—indeed, we have never before seen the author moved to such 
serious indignation, or allowing himself to hit so hard. His 
words will find a responsive echo in the heart of every honest 


man; but they will be quite useless. Not all the scorn and. 


contempt of which the usually gentle Mr. Lang is capable 
would bring the slightest sense of shame to the objects of his 
loathing. In the meantime, we like Mr. Lang all the better 
for the outburst, and we cordially recommend Essays in Little 
to the notice of any one who has any love for literature, past 
or present. 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S “LIGHT OF THE WORLD.”* 
Too much of Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem resembles one of 
those painted glass windows which are wholly made up of the 
most gorgeous colours. It must be allowed that these take 
the eye, especially if its taste be undisciplined, and, further, 
that they produce occasionally very fine effects, as when the 
sunshine streaming through them throws some rich stain— 
amber, crimson, and purple—on wall or pavement. But the 
best art in these things requires a great admixture of white, or 
lightly tinted glass. Sir Edwin Arnold allows us none; his 
work is all in the brightest colours; colours, too, which are 
sometimes gaudy and ill-assorted. 

The plan of the poem is ingenious. There is what we may 
call a preface, written in heroic verse of the flowing kind 
{interrupted by an occasional lyric), and telling the story of 
the Bethlehem Shepherds, the Wise Men of the East, and the 
Slaughter of the Innocents. The first book of the poem opens 
with a description of the Lake of Galilee, as it is and as it 
was, telling us how where now— 

“the cranes wade mid-leg, 
And long reeds lisp, and milky ripples roll 
The purple-banded shells, and wind-fall’n flowers 


Of date and oleander dye the rim 
Of blown foam rosy,” 


in old time— 
“ wended by, league-long, 
The caravans of Egypt, treasure-stuffed, 
To proud Damascus, or thronged Sepphoris, 
Or Accho’s quays.” 





* The Light of the World; or, the Great Consummation, By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, K.C.1.E., 0.8.1, London: Longmans and Co. 1891, 





(A curious misprint which joins “rosy” and “wended” by a 
hyphen, makes the passage at first-sight unintelligible.) The 
whole is highly ornamental, but the ornament is not out of 
place. The occasion is one where a “purple patch” may very 
well be allowed. One might say that “flaunting phylacteries” 
is nota very happy phrase. “ Flaunting” is akin to fluttering, 
and the phylactery was tightly fastened to the forehead or arm. 
The description of Jordan, glad to linger by the lake before he 
is lost— 
“In that red hollow of the Sea of Lot,” 

is curiously like the passage about the Oxus in Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Sohrab and Rustum.” 


We are then introduced to Pontius Pilate, who is on his 
way to Rome to answer charges brought against him by 
Vitellius, Legate of Syria. Halting for the night at Magdala, 
he lodges in the house of Mary, the great lady of the place. 
First he talks with his wife, recalling with many regrets the 
part that he had played when he sent the Nazarene to death. 
This, he says, is what troubles him, not any danger that 
awaited him at Rome. His confidence, however, that Cesar 
would not “judge him heedlessly, Friend of Sejanus,” was 
certainly misplaced. Sejanus had fallen five years before 
(Pilate was recalled in A.D. 36), and a reign of terror had 
followed in which his friendship had been a sentence of death. 
He inquires :— 

«Know any of ye here of any wight 
Who loved this Nazarene and followed Him ?” 
(Why “of ye”? Surely it should be “of you.”) 

A Syrian handmaid tells him that his hostess is such a one, 
and Pilate sends for her. She comes, and we have a highly— 
indeed, far too highly—coloured description of her :— 

“‘ The bar slides backward of the Woman’s Court, 
And, on the stairway of the leewin, stood 
One tall, and proud, and fair; albeit, past grief 
Had dimmed the lustre of those large dark eyes 
Bent upon Pilate. Rich the Jewish blood 
Glowed through the sunburnt ivory of her face— 
Unveiled for salutation—lending show 
Of colour to the thinned uncoloured cheek, 
But leaving pale as pearl-lined ocean-shell 
The full white neck, and—where neck rose to breast— 
The tender margins of the bosom, bound 
By silver-bordered cymar, crossed ;—and pale 
As moonlight’s heart the low smooth forehead, framed 
Under the black-waved hair; forehead and hair ; 
And eyebrows, bent like the new moon; full lids; 
Silk lashes long and curved, shadowing with touch 
Of softest melancholy that worn place . 
Where the tears gather.” 
This jars somewhat on our taste; but what follows, enlarging 
upon how she was “a Daughter of the Sun,” where there are 
“ Dawns of Love” and “ Love’s Noons,”— 
“ Consuming, all-revealing, shadowless,” 
and “ Love’s Eves,”— 
“‘ Swift-sinking from the fierce fit to the lull 
From sun-blaze, by brief dusk, to tranquil stars, 
And satisfied, still night,” 
seems to us in very bad taste. Equally so is the long-drawn- 
out similitude in which she is compared to an extinct volcano ; 
and still more the highly ornate description which Mary her- 
self is represented as giving to her next visitor of her life when 
she was, so to speak, a Syrian Lais :— 
“The Harlot with the long black braided hair 
Who melted hearts in spiced pomegranate wine— 
Than Alexandrian Queen more prodigal,— 
And laughed their wealth to want, and trod their pride 
Under her ’broidered sandals; and took toll 
Of goods and gear, wasting in one wild bout 
The Temple’s wealth ; till,—like that rose-faced One 
Of Memphis, I had reared a pyramid 
With but one block from each who fawned on me.” 
If the story had to be told, this should have been done by the 
narrator, and a fortiori by herself in the simplest language. 
Figures and tropes and epithets, and all the gorgeous word- 
painting in which Sir Edwin Arnold delights, are sadly out of 
place. 

But to return to the plan of the poem. Mary tells to Pilate 
something of the story of the Master's life and death. While 
she is speaking, another stranger comes. Pilate, cut to the 
heart, rides off, crying,— 

“One other watch spent here 
Will brand me Nazarene ; ” 
and the new-comer, who turns out to be the survivor of the 
three Wise Men, takes up his part in the dialogue. His hostess 
tells him the story of her conversion, and describes the 
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Master’s teaching and works of mercy, his death and his 
resurrection, the stranger from the East, who holds the faith 
of Buddha, comparing from time to time the teaching which 
he has had himself, and confessing that it is surpassed, chiefly 
in its “altruism,” to use a convenient term, by what he now 
hears. There is much that is good and interesting in this. 
The writer is at home in his subject,—indeed, if he would not 
obtrude his knowledge, he would please us better. Here isa 
part of the dialogue :— 
«* How often, Lord ! 

Shall one offend me, and shall I forgive ?’ 

Asked Peter : ‘ until seven times?’ He said: 

‘ Seventy times seven pardon !’—Not the Sin! 

He made no peace with that! The pure in heart 

Alone see God; and very terrible 

Blazed His bright wrath ’gainst all the wrong-doers, 

Oppressors of His poor, self-lovers, scribes 

Who darken knowledge, sinners loving sin, 

Impenitent. But, when he turns, turn thou! 

And, if he shall not turn, hate him no more 

As though Christ had not come, a second time 

To break those Stones of Moses, and to write 

On every shard of his enlargéd Law 

The new, great, golden statute: What ye would 

That men should do to you, do ye to them!’ 


‘So taught Lord Buddh,’ the Indian said, ‘ but I 

Hail larger teaching here. It shall not be, 

Henceforward, that the wise man reins his wrath 

For quietness of mind, self-mastery, 

Or high disdain of who offends,—being held 

Only some shadow in the phantom-nautch 

Of Maya, some illusionary show 

Of sense life ;—but, because Love’s tolerance 

Fulfils the law, and self would wrong itself 

Hurting the wronger, who is kin to self, 

So die all mortal strifes, wars without truce, 

Quarrels unreconciled ; the cruel feuds 

Of house with house, and tribe with tribe, and race 

With neighbouring race, nursed darkly in dull veins 

And handed down, a bloody heritage, 

From age to age.’ ” 
But why such a phrase as “a phantom-nautch of Maya”? 
There are other faults in the poem, all coming, we think, from 
the lack of a finely discriminating taste. The senseless 
marvels from the Apocryphal Gospels might well have been 
spared, and not a few other passages; but there is not a little 
verse in The Light of the World that is fully equal to the 
best things that the writer has done. Our last extract shall 
be a fine description of the silent years during which the 
Master was preparing himself for his mission :— 

“Day by day, wandering in those folded hills, 

A statelier Temple in His heart He built; 

A happier altar reared ; a truer God 

Enshrined; that Presence and that Power Who fills 

All hearts with what is Life and what is Love, 

And what endures when seen things pass away : 

Nameless; or if, for human needs, we name 

Them—from the narrow treasury of our tongues— 

The highest, holiest, dearest, closest, best 

Of Earth’s weak words. Ofttimes, in later hours 

When lack was of some name, He called that Spirit 

Which is the All, and makes the wide seas roll, 

The blue sky bend, the clustered planets shine, 

The dead things come to life, the live things live; 

That Being, which,—ever with Him,—was as He, 

And, largest, fullest, in His own sure soul 

Dwelt immanent—‘ Our Father.’” 





THE STORY OF MEXICO.* 
RELYING, perhaps, on the fact that some of the best books 
about Mexico have been written by ladies, the publishers of 
the “Story of the Nations” series have confided the task of 
writing the volume on Mexico to a lady whose name appears 
on the title-page as Susan Hale. From internal evidence, it is 
not difficult to gather that the authoress is an American, but 
whether she ought to be designated as Miss or as Mrs. Hale, 
no indications are given. The authoress has availed herself 
liberally of the license implied in the title of the series for 
which she is writing; she presents us with the story and not 
with the history of the country. Her style is occasionally 
slipshod, so much so that in certain passages it is difficult to 
discover the nominative. The fascinating tale of the Spanish 
Conquest is not taken as the starting-point; a dozen chapters, 
occupying more than a quarter of the volume, are concerned 
with the details, legendary and otherwise, of the somewhat 
shadowy period which preceded the arrival of Cortez on the 
scene. The authoress takes occasion, however, expressly to 
insist upon the fact that the time has not yet come when early 





* Mexico, By Susan Hale. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1891, 





Mexican history can be written, because new information is 
constantly disturbing previous conclusions :— 


“ For a true knowledge of early life in Mexico, we must wait 
till explorers and archeologists have fully established their 
discoveries by facts. Such an exposition, which is pretty sure to 
come, will be of great importance to those interested in the 
future, as well as the past, of the native races of Mexico.” 


Though the Aztecs, or Mexicans strictly so called, have, 
owing to the circumstances of the Spanish Conquest, become 
better known than any of the other tribes which inhabited the 
plateau of Anahuac, it seems pretty clear that they were not 
among the oldest immigrants, or, at all events, that their 
civilisation and military power were both of comparatively 
recent development. Far older than they were the Toltecs, 
who, more than twelve hundred years ago, are said to have 
founded their kingdom at Tula, ruled over by Quetzalcoatl, 
the bearded white man from the East, whose prophesied re- 


| appearance was turned to such good account by Cortez. Akin 


to them, and speaking another variety of the Nahuatl language, 
were the Chichimecs, who founded a separate kingdom on the 
shores of Lake Texcuco, before the Aztecs had settled lower 
down in the same valley. More to the west, on the Pacific 
slope, the Tarascans held sway over the district of Michoacan. 
A more distinct wave of immigration was that of the Mayas, who 
appear to have made several prolonged halts on their way south, 
in one of which they built the now ruined city of Palenque, near 
Oaxaca, before moving on to become the builders of Uxmal and 
Chichen Itza in Yucatan. About a century before the appear- 
ance of the Spaniards, the Aztecs rose into prominence, and 
under a succession of able monarchs formed a sort of con- 
federation of tribes of the valley, who, by their united strength, 
easily crushed the surrounding isolated tribes. Their ferocious 


warfare, made for the sole purpose of seizing prisoners for 


sacrifice, rendered the Aztecs objects of detestation to their 
neighbours, whose fears and jealousies were turned to their 


own profit by the invading Spaniards. It is more than probable: 


that, in order to magnify their own achievements, the Spanish 
chroniclers gave exaggerated accounts of the magnificence of 
Montezuma, and of the power and extent of the Aztec Empire, 
In the glow of their enthusiasm, they may have attributed to 
comparatively small tribal organisations the dignity of inde- 
pendent Republics and States. Some writers, bitten with the 
modern craze for reversing the judgments of history, would 
reduce the exploits of Cortez to an easy victory over a handful 
of imperfectly armed savages, would make of Montezuma 
a mere petty chieftain, and of the palaces of Mexico but 
a collection of adobe huts. But, after making every 
allowance for exaggeration, enough has come down to us. 
in the architectural remains of the Aztecs, in picture- 
writings which escaped the wholesale destruction of priestly 
prejudice, in the traditions handed down and committed to. 
print by early chroniclers with Indian blood in their veins,— 
enough is here to establish the fact that the people conquered 
by Cortez had reached a high degree of civilisation, and were 
no despicable foes even to the steel-clad warriors of Spain. 


The events of the Spanish Conquest have been portrayed by 
an abler pen than that of our present authoress, who would 
herself probably deprecate any comparison between her 
necessarily condensed account and the picturesque chapters 
of Prescott. She narrates fairly well the sequence of events, 
and gives an impartial presentment of the character of 
Cortez, pointing out how his audacity of design and pru- 
dence in execution were tarnished by acts of cruelty and 
by greed of plunder. A like impartiality is scarcely shown 
in relating the Spanish treatment of the natives. That 
there was, at first at all events, great cruelty practised 
towards many of these, is evidenced by the lifelong labours of 
Las Casas, which procured him the official title of Protector- 
General of the Indians; and yet our authoress passes him 
over without a word of mention. Nor does she find words of 
condemnation for the selfish policy of Spain, which for 
centuries reserved every office in her Colony for those born in 
the old country, which would not allow the olive or the vine 
to be cultivated in Mexico, and which obliged every ounce of 
quicksilver necessary for extracting silver from the ore, to be 
carried across the Atlantic from the mines of Almaden, though 
cinnabar was known to exist in large quantities in different 
parts of New Spain. The early Viceroys were selected with 
great care by Charles V.; aided by the religious orders 
they established the sovereignty of Spain, and did their best to 
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check abuses. Philip II. had not the interest in the Colony 
which his father derived from his personal acquaintance with 
Cortez; the mines of Peru had become more productive than 
those of Mexico, and the latter was in consequence somewhat 
neglected, while the Viceroys ceased to be selected with the 
same care. Philip II. introduced the Inquisition, but, happily, 
exempted the Indians from its jurisdiction; heretics of 
European extraction were not sufficiently plentiful to enable 
the Holy Office to reach the point that it did in Old Spain. 
After the death of Philip IL. the greatness of Spain declined 
rapidly, and the Colonies were left more and more to them- 
selves, though many of the Viceroys, considering their lights, 
evinced a genuine interest in the country which they were 
sent to govern. In the early years of the present century, 
Humboldt spent some months in Mexico, and, in addition to 
his scientific observations, left a good picture of the condition 
of the country towards the close of the Viceregal period. The 
era of revolutions in Mexico was begun by a genuine move- 
ment among the people themselves against bad government ; 
the patriot priests Hidalgo and Morelos, who successively 
raised the cry of independence, were crushed by the regular 
troops of Spain; but their ideas germinated, and a few years 
later the commander of the Spanish forces, Iturbide, set the 
evil example of “ pronouncing ” for the other side, and, heading 
thé revolution, got himself proclaimed Emperor in 1822. 
After a reign of a few months, he was expelled and a Republic 
proclaimed, his chief opponent being Santa Anna, who, from 
that time forward, was mixed up with every event in Mexico 
for the next fifty years. Santa Anna was five times President 
himself, and was the means of deposing about twenty rulers, 
dying quietly, after his stormy career, in the city of Mexico in 


Our authoress admits that the war with the United States, 
which resulted in their acquiring Texas and California, was 
not creditable to her countrymen, and that, in spite of the 
inferiority of their armament, the Mexicans fought bravely ; 
she seems a little ashamed at the strong Power exacting 
indemnity from the weaker one, though perhaps, in the long- 
run, the interests of the higher civilisation have justified the 
event to the annexed territories themselves. The American 
war struck the first blow at the power of the Church in 
Mexico, as the taxation of property in mortmain was then 
first suggested. In 1851, the change of Presidency was, for 
the first time in the history of the Republic, effected without 
violence. Though this happy result was not yet the normal 
rule, Mexico never relapsed into the aimless anarchy of her 
early days of independence; if there was war henceforth, it 
was for definite objects of reform. The account given of the 
French intervention and the Empire of Maximilian is not 
altogether trustworthy in some particulars. The pretentious 
idea put forward by Napoleon III. to justify the intervention 
was, that it was undertaken to oppose the Latin race to the 
invasion of Anglo-Saxons in the New World: the real main- 
spring was a discreditable financial transaction, by which 
Morny and others about the Emperor bought up the worthless 
claims of a Swiss banker named Jecker, and then got the 
Imperial Government to press them as French claims. The 
authoress makes no mention of the Convention of the Soledad, 
by which, for climatic reasons, the troops of the three Powers 
were admitted through the mountain passes on condition of 
their withdrawing if the negotiations came to nothing. The 
negotiations did fall through, and the Spanish and English 
troops withdrew, but the French deliberately kept their 
vantage-ground and marched up-country. A serious mis- 
statement occurs on page 352, to the effect that Maximilian 
accepted the crown on the condition that France and 
England should sustain him with their guarantee, moral 
and material, and that England withdrew early from the 
alliance. England never gave any guarantee whatever 
to Maximilian, and, in fact, withdrew from the triple 
alliance the moment that his candidature was proposed by 
the French. The authoress is right in regarding Maximilian 
as a dreamer, but does not give him credit for his Liberal 
ideas; he was driven by events into the arms of the Clerical 
party, but his own desire always was to put himself at the 


head of the Liberals; it must be remembered that he had been |: 


the Liberal Governor of Lombardo- Venetia, the only Austrian 
who ever attained any popularity among Italians. When 
Napoleon withdrew his army, it is quite true that he urged 
Maximilian to abdicate ; but our authoress is wrong in saying 





that he was slow to admit the idea. He fully entertained it, 
and, in fact, at his request, a British gunboat was kept at 
Vera Cruz for a month, with her fires banked, ready to convey 
him to Europe if only he could obtain guarantees for the 
safety of those Mexicans who had supported him. Failing in 
this, he deliberately abandoned his own chance of safety, and 
elected to remain in his adopted country after the departure of 
the French. Bazaine was anything but a true friend to him, as 
the authoress maintains; he was plotting for his own hand, 
as he afterwards did at Metz, and, when leaving the country, 
he sold guns and military stores to the Liberals to be used 
against Maximilian. The portrait given of Maximilian bears 
little resemblance to him as he was in Mexico; it represents 
him ten years younger as an Austrian Admiral. Considering 
the low price of the book, it is fairly well illustrated, and it 
further contains a map and a good index. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Horatio Nelson. By W. Clark Russell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—This is the first volume in the “Heroes Series.” Perhaps one 
might wish that it had been commenced with another name. In 
one sense no man was more heroic than Nelson. No man ever 
conceived more admirable schemes of action and carried them out 
more thoroughly. Yet the story of his life is always painful to 
read. To put the truth plainly, he wanted the moral sense. It 
is not that he was more licentious than other men. In fact, he 
was less so than many. But he does not seem to have had any 
idea that his relations with Lady Hamilton were blameable. It is 
painful in the extreme to see the contrast between his behaviour 
at the Nile and at Trafalgar. Wounded at the first battle, as he 
thought mortually, he cried out: “Iam killed; remember me to 
my wife.” At Trafalgar, when he lay dying, it was: “‘ Remember 
me to Lady Hamilton.” But his wife was living, and, as far as we 
know, had given no offence, except by her unwillingness to consort 
with her husband’s mistress. Mr. Clark Russell has told the story 
well; where naval manceuvres have to be described and explained, 
more than well. At the critical points of the narrative he 
rises duly to the occasion. The three great battles of Nelson’s 
career could not be better described. Sometimes we should like him 
to have been a little more explicit. Does he think that Nelson 
‘behaved well about Prince Caracciolo? Could he not have 
at least gratified the condemned man’s wish about the mode of 
death? As the execution took place on board the flagship, he 
could certainly have prescribed the method. In an interesting 
appendix, Mr. Clark Russell gives some valuable statistics 
about the English fleets, and the opposing forces at the Nile and 
Trafalgar, and winds up with a comparison between the ‘ Victory’ 
and the ‘ Nile’ and ‘ Trafalgar, two of the most powerful vessels 
of our present Fleet. The dimensions of the ‘ Victory’ were 
2264 x 52 x 213; those of the ‘Nile’ and ‘Trafalgar,’ 
345 x 73 x 27}. The tonnage is 2,200, against 12,500; the 
broadsides, 1,180 lb., against more than 5,0001b. The 102 guns 
of the ‘ Victory’ threw together less weight of iron by 70 1b. than 
the single shell which will be discharged from the heaviest gun 
of its modern successors. Nelson: his Public and Private Life, by 
G. Lathom Browne (T. Fisher Unwin), gives a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject, and adds various particulars of interest 
and value. Among the curiosities is a Spanish account of 
the English losses at the Battle of Trafalgar. It represented that 
the ‘ Victory’ foundered off. Gibraltar, that six more ships were 
sunk, and all the rest, including nine which were never in battle at 
all, much damaged. The killed were represented as 2 admirals, 
26 captains, and 4,394 seamen; 2,064 were drowned, and 3,353 
wounded! Mr. Browne absolutely denies that there was any- 
thing immoral in the relations between Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
To do this, he has to repudiate the letters published some ten 
years after Nelson’s death. When we remember Lady Hamilton’s 
character, it is almost impossible to think him right. Anyhow, this 
woman took his wife’s place in his heart. 


The Graphic History of the British Empire. (Nelson and Sons ) 
—This work, ranging ‘‘from Celtic Times to the Present Day,” 
is an enlargement and continuation of a work which has had a 
very considerable success, Dr. W. F. Collier’s “History of 
England.” In the first chapter, more might have been said of the 
description of Pytheas of Marseilles. It is probably authentic, as 
it is certainly true to fact. It should have been stated that the 
position of the Cowey Stakes makes it unlikely that they were a 
defensive work. But, on the whole, the volume is one of value. 
Dr. Collier wrote in a picturesque and effective style. His original 
book was one of the best of school histories, and would very well 
bear expansion. 
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Oxford Lectures, and other Discourses. By Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Bart. (Macmillan and Co.)—Many readers will certainly be glad 
that Sir Frederick Pollock has not limited his volume to lectures 
actually concerning the subject of his professorship. The fact is, 
that two only of the twelve have anything of a technical 
character, and these, ‘‘The King’s Peace” and “The English 
Manor,” have also a historical and social aspect which will 
interest the general student. If any one wishes to see the author 
at his best, let him choose “ Oxford Law Studies.” A more 
eloquent exposition of the raison d’étre of a Legal Chair we do not 
remember to have seen. But it is an exposition that a mere 
lawyer, however learned he might be, could never have written. 
It shows throughout wide tastes and a deeply cultured mind. 
Here is a passage :— 

“ As a painter rests on the deep and luminous air of Turner, 
or the perfect detail of a drawing of Lionardo; as ears attuned to 
music are rapt with the full pulse and motion of the orchestra that 
a Richter or a Lamoureux commands, or charmed with the modu- 
lations of the solitary instrument in the hands of a Joachim; as a 
swordsman watches the flashing sweep of the sabre, or the nimbler 
and subtler play of opposing foils: such joy may you find in the 
lucid exposition of broad legal principles, or in the conduct of a 
finely reasoned argument on their application to a disputed point.” 
This illustration from sword-play introduces us to the last essay 
in the volume, “The Forms and History of the Sword,” an essay 
which shows not only learning, but keen personal interest in the 
subject. We must not omit to notice a very cogent argument, 
put in dialogue form, against Disestablishment, under the title of 
“ Religious Equality.” 


Elementary Schools. With a Preface by William Bousfield. 
(Percival and Co.)—This volume contains six lectures delivered 
with the object of showing how “to increase the utility” of 
‘primary schools. Mr. W. Lant Carpenter advocates the teaching 
of science; Mr. C. V. Stanford, music; Colonel G. M. Onslow 
urges the necessity of “ Physical Culture and Recreation ;” Mr. 
George Ricks discusses “Hand-and-Eye Training;” Miss Ada 
Heather-Biggs advocates “ Evenings of Amusement for Board- 
School Children ;” and, finally, Mr. W. H. Grieve speaks of the 
teaching of mechanics. There is not one of these reeommenda- 
tions which does not command our sympathy. But when we 
regard the whole, it is impossible not to ask: Where is it to end? 
What of the school-rate ? Can you make primary education so 
complete, and leave the intermediate in so chaotic a condition ? 
The ratepayers are already rebelling. It will be surprising if they 
do not show their discontent next November. 


Swift: the Mystery of his Life and Love. By James Hay. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—“ No life,” says Mr. Hay, “in the whole 
range of literature is so difficult to unravel as that of Jonathan 
Swift, nor has any man been more unfortunate in his inter- 
preters.” <A careful perusal of this volume will convince a reader 
familiar with the subject that the most unfortunate of all the 
famous Dean’s interpreters is Mr. Hay himself. He has produced 
a slovenly piece of work, full of verbal errors, feeble comments, 
and impertinent criticisms. A writer who accuses Macaulay of 
malignancy, and Sir Walter Scott of falsehood, and Thackeray 
of scurrility, ought to have on his own part some force of argu- 
ment, some literary and moral discrimination, and such a mastery 
of his subject as to claim the respect and attention of his readers. 
In all these respects Mr. Hay appears to us to fail; and failure is 
especially written on his attempt to unravel the mystery of 
Swift’s connection with Stella and Vanessa. The reader knows 
already that he offered these women friendship instead of love, 
though he probably does not know that had “ Swift been a dunce 
instead of a genius,” he would have married; and that his “ idea 
of affection towards the opposite sex was high and pure,” and 
“founded on Intellectualism.” It is no key to the mystery of 
Swift’s conduct to say that he tried with Stella and Vanessa the 
experiment of how far friendship could be carried on with the 
opposite sex excluding the thought of love. Weall know how he 
played with the feelings of two beautiful young women, but why he 
did so is the question which it is found difficult to answer. Surely 
Mr. Hay does not think it answered by saying that Swift ‘ refused 
to recognise any essential difference between the love of man to 
man and the love of man to woman.” The author’s literary dis- 
coveries are remarkable. Recently, when searching for documents 
bearing on Swift’s life in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, 
he “accidentally discovered an able article on Swift in the 
Quarterly Review.” At another time, he “ discovered accidentally ” 
in the British Museum an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
writer of which “states as delicately as possible that Swift and 
Stella were both children of Sir William Temple.” If Mr. Hay 
had read Scott’s Life of Swift carefully, and if he had read Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s monograph which he praises highly, he would 
have known that due account had been taken of that article, and 
that its statements are worthless; but the author finds in ita 





second secret key to the interpretation of Swift’s conduct. His 
first proposition is, that Swift resolved to give the world an 
example of unlimited friendship between the sexes without love ; 
and his second, that having made an offer of marriage to Stella, 
Swift to his utter misery learnt for the first time the relationship 
between them. Thus it will be seen that Mr. Hay asks us to 
accept two contradictory solutions of the mystery of Swift’s life. 


Murvale Eastman: Christian Socialist. By Albion W. Tourgee. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a distinctly interesting story. 
The matter is, indeed, much superior to the form’ We think it 
would have been better if the story of John Underwood, and the 
story of the preacher who gives a title to the tale and is its real 
hero, had been kept distinct. In fact, the weaving of the plot 
which entangles their lines of life jars a little on the taste of a 
reader who is interested in the serious problem with which the 
writer seeks todeal. Murvale Eastman is a hard-headed, straight- 
forward, logical:minded man who, by some strange chance, has 
become the minister of the Church of the Golden Lilies, a place. 
where the richest, and therefore the “ best,’ people of a certain 
American city are delighted to worship. To this congregation he. 
preaches a “gospel of wealth” that is not by any means to the 
liking of most of them, and least of all to the liking of Mr. Kisher, 
who is the “‘lay-pope” of the place. The situation is worked out 
with considerable skill. The episode of the “ Belt and Cross-Cut ” 
Tramway Company strike is excellently told, and not without. 
some useful practical hints. A Company that should manage its 
affairs in such a way might make the “best of both worlds” 
in a good sense. It is interesting to see how the great social 
questions are making themselves felt in the States. 


New Epirions AnD Reprints.—In “The Camelot Series ’” 
(Walter Scott), we have Our Village, by Mary Russell Mitford, 
edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest Rhys. This volume is a 
welcome addition to an excellent series. There are few more 
charming books than Our Village. It has throughout a most 
delightful fragrance of the country. ——In “ The Minerva Library,” 
edited by G. T. Bettany (Ward, Lock, and Co.), the new volume 
is Beckford’s Vathek and European Travels. ‘ Vathek” will always 
command readers, though there is an unpleasant cynicism about 
its tone. Much of the “ Letters”’ is of little value; but it would have- 
been difficult to make a selection. “The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature” (Griffith, Farran and Co.) 
gives us Bishop Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, Vol. II., “ Article iv.. 
—end.”——An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By Charlton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D. (Clarendon Press.) —“ This,” says Dr. Lewis in his. 
preface, “ is substantially an abridgment of my ‘ Latin Dictionary 
for Schools.’”” We commented on this work at the time of its 
appearance, to the effect that it did not include all the Latin authors 
actually read in English schools. This defect, as we could not but 
consider it to be, has now been remedied. Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Tacitus have now been added to the list of authors. 
Space has been economised in the quotation of authorities ——A 
new edition, furnished with portraits, has been published of that 
model of biographical work, Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men 
(J. Murray). The portraits are not altogether successful. The 
frontispiece, professing to represent the author, scarcely reminds 
one of him. It fails to give the alertness of his look. That of 
Dr. Cotton, late Provost of Worcester, is certainly not the Cotton 
whom any living person remembers. —— Wild Beasts and their Ways, 
by Sir Samuel W. Baker (Macmillan), a cheaper edition in 
one volume.——Universalism Asserted. By the Rev. Thomas 
Allin. (Elliot Stock.) England under Lord Beaconsfield, by 
P. W. Clayden (T. Fisher Unwin), a “third and popular edition.” 
Sea-Sickness, §c. By Thomas Dalton, M.D. (Bailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox.)——The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By 
Beatrice Whitby. (Hurst and Blackett.) ——The Law of Private 
Trading Partnership, by James Walter Smith, LL.D. (Efingham 
Wilson), the “twenty-fifth thousand.” We have received the 
second volume of The Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by William 
Aldis Wright (Macmillan). The plays included are Much. 
Ado about Nothing, Love’s Labour Lost, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, and As You Like It.——Old- 
bury, by Annie Keary (Macmillan); and from the same pub- 
lishers, The Tragic Muse, by Henry James, and Kirsteen, by Mrs. 
Oliphant.—The Chess-Player’s Pocket-Book, and Manual of the 
Openings. Edited by James Mortimer. (Sampson Low and Co.) —— 
Mr. George Moore reprints from various periodicals in which the 
essays first appeared, Impressions and Opinions (D. Nutt).——My 
District Visitors. By a Parson. (Skeffington and Son.) —-The 
Church of the Future. By W. Stead. (Great Thoughts Office.) ——Notes. 
and Questions on the Catholic Faith and Religion (W. Smith and 
Innes), a compilation from the works of Dr. Pusey. 
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OvuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
d. & s. d. 
Page ..... " 
fasten Ho ‘Ren 212 6| Quarter-Colamn .........ccc.c00 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..........csceeeeeeee £14 14 0| Inside Page ............cceccecseeee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. : 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Germs of Subscription. 


a Yearly. bee Quarterly. 
i to any part of the Uni yearly. 
eae oa aie in| eas wit § 6.4606 $2.06 F 3 
Includin tage to any of the Australasian 

Galanin, haunden, France,Germany ... 110 6...... 015 $.....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &.... eo een O16 S.nw 08 2 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Sprxctator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








“ 
LI B E R T Y as LIBERTY SURNISHING FABRICS 


ART (Non-Arsenical), Prices from 8d. per yard, 32in. 
wide, to 7s. 6d. per yard, 50in. wide. : 
F A R Ics Many new and charming designs for the Spring 
B Season, in the choicest colourings, at most moderate 
FoR prices, have been added to the already extensive 
DRESSES & FURNITURE | variety of ‘‘ Liberty”? Cretonnes and Chintzes, 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | which will well repay a visit of inspection. 
Spring Patterns post-free. New Spring Pattern-Books post-free. 
LIBERTY & CoO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 








** Familiar in Millions of ths as any Household Word.’’—The Times, 


APOLLINARIS. 


**The Queen of Table Waters.” 








“The WATER is CHEAP as well as GOOD.” 
“‘INVALIDS are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT.” 


*“*The DEMAND for it is GREAT and INCREASING.” 
—The Times, 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


HYDROPATHY, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


SMEDLEY'S. 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


d A bing. ing, &e. 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 
“* The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
useful volume.”—Spectator, 

CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 

















ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model [nstallation can be seen at Work. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXAIBITION is 
NUW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


“(\N the DEVON RIVERS,” a Collection of Water- 

Colour Drawings by F. G. COTMAN, on VIEW at ROBERT DUN- 
THORNE’S GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, W.—Admission, including Catalogue, 
One Shilling. 


UY’sS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
Special Classes are held for Students preparing for the Examinations of the 
University of London, and other Higher Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS,—All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance 
with the meritsof the Candidates, and without extra payment. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1891:—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of 100 guineas, open to Candidates under 20 years of age ; and one of 50 

nineas, open to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 

ience, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to 
Candidates under 25 years of age. PRIZES are awarded to Students in their 
various years amounting in the aggregate to more than £300. DENTAL SCHOOL. 
—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which affords to Students all the 
instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. COLLEGE.—The 
Residential College accommodates about 50 Students in addition to the Resident 
Staff of the Hospital. The Collega contains a large Dining-Hall, Reading-Rooms, 
and Gymnasium for the use of the Students’ Club. 

For Prospectus and farther information, apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 8.E. 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION in AID of SOCIAL 
PROGRESS and EDUCATION in INDIA. 


PaTronEss—H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the SOCIETY of ARTS on TUES- 
DAY, April 28th, at 430. The Chair will be taken by Sir Steuart CoLvin 
Barter, K.C.S.I., C.I E., late Lieutenant-Governor of Sengal. Lady Sandbkaurst, 
Sir Charles A. Turner, K.C.I.E., Sir Roper Lethbridge, M.P., K.C.1.E., Mrs. 
Thomas (née Pheroze Sorabji), Moulvi Ratiuddin Ahmad, and others are expected 
to address the Meeting. The Meeting will have s pecial reference to the Educa- 
tion of Women in India. E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 

















DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROA), BIRMINGHAM.—Heap-MistReEss: Miss A. J. 
COUPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science (with practical laboratory 
work), Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cisex. The new buildings are capable of acco umodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES: four to six guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding-Ho-se 
arrangements, apply to the Head-Mistress. P-osnectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the Secretary.—NEXT TERM OOMMENCES MAY Sth. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, May 4th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmirgham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





ESTMINSTER S€CHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np VACANC:E3 cn the FOUNDaTION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7tb.—For parti-ulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Bard, Westminster. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secre of State 
will offer Ten ep oreo in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College, 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMTI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
a be 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
eltenham. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev, the WARDEN, 
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Wright (M. S.), Pharaphrase on Sermon by Prof. Elmslie, cr 8vo0 (E. Stock) 1/6 
Yeats (W. B.), Representative Irish Tales, 32mo .... (Paotnams) 5/0 
Younghusband (G. J.), Queen’s Commission, 8vo ., seee(Murray) 6/0 








| Ragen neehiacter COLLEGE.— THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) an! TWO ‘HOUSE’? SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£31 10s, each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 





ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Sandall 

Road, N.W.—Head-Mistress: Miss BUSS, F.C.P.—Miss PALMER, 

** Egremont,” 129 Adelaide Road, N.W., receives BOARDERS in connection with 

the above School. Terms on application.—References to Rev. J. C. Harrison, 12 

Carlingford Road, Hampstead; Rev. J. Corbett, D.D., 15 Camphill Quadrant, 

Langside, Glasgow ; B. Heape, Esq., Diektes Northwood, Manchester ; and to Parents 
of Pupils. ’—The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 6th. 





educational advantage. Six Resident Governesses; well-known London 
Professors in attendance. Swimmiag, riding, &c. Large house and grounds, 
Near Crystal Palace. Excellent references; moderate terms.—Mrs. BENNETT, 
Pelican House, Grove Park, Denmark Hill. 


T IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Every modern 





bight C. A. HEURTLEY, jun, M.A. Oxford, has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Preparation for Universities, &c.—Ashington 
Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 





OST as TUTOR (travelling or otherwise) required by 

young OXFORD GRADUATE. Lat., Grk., Math., Freuch, &c. Athlet., 
Music. Highest ref. and tests.x—Address, “OMEGA,” Woodside House, Wood- 
side Pk., N. Finchley, N. 





N OFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, conducted by certificated and experienced Mistresses. Terms, 
inclusive of all the branches of a thorough English education, Latin, French, 
German, Music, and Drawing, with Board and all that conduces to a healthful 
physic: al dev elopment, 60 to 70 guineas; no extras. Moffat is a favourite health- 
resort, one hour from Carlisle.—Address, Miss THOMSON, Beechwood. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN (Sussex), experienced in teaching 20 years, receives SIX PUPIL 8, 

from 8 to 13. Fees, £60 to £75 ayear. ‘Two vacancies.—* CLERICUS, ’ care of 
Mr, Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London, 





ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendations from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 
Inclusive Terms, £48 a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with ee of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 





N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 





RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—The SUMMER TERM will 
BEGIN on MAY lst. Inclusive fees for boys under 10, 80 guineas ; above 
10, 100 guineas.-—Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 


LONDON. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to begin their Medical Course.—Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester, 


An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two. 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8: three of £20), Candidates must 
- a 12 and under 15 years on July 1st, 1891. Examination in London and at 

elsted. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 
(separate — for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; ; £69 in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities .—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 








To be published next week, in 1 large 8vo vol., cloth, 779 pp., and Illustrated with 
357 Figures, price 25s, 


MAMMALS 


LIVING AND EXTINCT, 


BY 


WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L., 


Director of the Natural History Departments, British Museum; and 


RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh 


Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 
In 14 vols. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each; or complete, £2 95, 








THE LIVES OF THE FATHERS: 


Sketches of Church History in Biography. 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., FRS., 
Archdeacon of Westminster and Chaplain to the House of Commons. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 1,552, price 24s, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 


1890 EDITION. 


A Series of 57 Maps, executed in the best style of the art, containing the latest 
African Discoveries and New Boundaries, and accompanied with a newly com- 
—— of 80,000 Names, giving the Latitude and Lonyitude of every place in 
the Atlas, 





In folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 33, 


THE 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Edited by T. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., 
AND 
W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 
In 24 vols, and Index, 4to, cloth, £37 ; ha!f-morocco, £45 6s. 


For full details and Specimen Pages, see Prospectus, xhich will be forwarded on 
application to the Publishers, 





London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, 
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DEFECTIVE VISION: its Cause and Cure, 


By F. J. BLUETT, Ophthalmic Optician 
(late Manager for many years to John Browning, London). 
With Chapters oy upon Failing sae, ash ng Preserve the Sight, 
dren’s Eyes, & 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 1s.; post-free, 14 pha from the Author, 
7 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W. 
Mr. Bluett (who has made the adaptation of spectacles to every peculiarity of 
vision his especial study for the last 26 years) may be consulted personally, and 
entirely free of charge, upon all defects of eyesight, at 7 Cork Street, W. 


and the Care of Chi 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





| een TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ws eve 
CLAIMS PAID ... eee eve ee 


++. £12,000,000 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EMIN PASHA. 
Ready shortly, in 1 vol. of 600 pp., medium 8vo, price 16s. 


NEW LIGHT ON DARK AFRICA. 


THE STORY OF THE 
GERMAN EMIN PASHA EXPEDITION. 
By Dr. CARL PETERS, 
Commander of the Expedition. 
Translated by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 


Profusely and beautifully Illustrated by R. HELLGREWE and other Artists, 
with Original Full-Page and other Engravings 
(from Sketches and Photographs taken on the Spot), and 
A LARGE EXPLANATORY COLOURED MAP, 


London : WARD, LOCK, and CO., 
WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 


15,000,000 to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





 aeame 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 182 
2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


TRUSTEES 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of a a nly ted the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER; 
he Very as bw = of YORK. 


CuHairMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of westuis NSTER. Deruty-CHarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
U 


The Archdeacon of Bath. 

George T, Biddulph, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Blackley, M.A. 

Rev. R. M lburn B'akiston, M.A. 

W. Paget Bowmar, Esq., M.A. 

The Dean cf Bristol. 

lev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. 

The Lord Clinton. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Durham. 

Rev. George Eller, M.A. 

Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. 

G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. 

The Dean of Exeter. 
Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 


TOTAL FUNDS 
TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME 


TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED 





GLAS. 


The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford, 
Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A. 
The Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A, 
The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 
Rev. Canon Prothero, M.A. 
Rowland E. Prothero, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.O.P. 

Rev. J. Y. Stratton, M.A. 

John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 

The Dean of York. 


AcTUARY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


cee cee cee cee Les ae se 
2, 408, B12 


The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 


OIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— 


1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances. 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 


y no less a sum than £4,000. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 


among the genera] population, 


In consequence of th.se characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 


among the Members, 


Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age. 
‘ospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 


Pr 
and 8 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamReLL and Upuam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST RY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





Established 1849, 


Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LON DON, 
Ne: vax, } Secretaries, 


IRKB E Co K BA N K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
pet ee BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, em on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the a monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £ 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


USE 
F R Y’'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C OC O A. 


Sir O. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 











HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital  .......cc..ccccccssersse £1,500,000 
ye 1,000,090 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. eo pamtce Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY 
Sir RANDALL H. ROBERTS, Bt. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


With Full-Page Illustrations by G. BOWERS. 


HIGH-FLYER HALL: 


Joshua Blewitt’s Sporting Experiences. 


BY 
Sir RANDALL H. ROBERTS, Bart., 
Author of “ Hard Held,’ “In the Shires,” &c. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 





Now ready, a‘ all Booksellers’ and the Bookstalls, 
price 61. 


UNIFORM IMPERIAL POSTAGE: 
an Inquiry and a Proposal. By Rozert 
J. Beapon, M.A. (Oxon.) With an Introductory 
Letter to Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Published for the Imperial Federation League by 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, 
London, Paris, and Melbourne, 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE HUMAN REPUBLIC. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.C.S. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RU'SIAN, AND OTHER BATGS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


HOTEL, 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort ’ Buildings, Strand, 
London, W. Cc. 


OLLOW AY'S PILLS and OIN T- 
MENT.—Bili.us affections, with all their 
concomitant annoyances induced by atmospheric 
changes, or too liber+1 diet, should be checked at once, 
or:serious consequenc:s may ersic. When anyone finds 
his ideas less clear thin usual, his eyesizht dimmed, 
and his head dizzy, accomp inied by a disinc ination 
for all exertion, physical or mental, he may be quite 
sure that he is in immediate need of some alterative 
medicine. Let him at once send for a bx of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, a mild course of which will remove the 
symptoms, *and speedily renew his usual healthful 
feeling. If the bowels be irritable, Hulloway’s Uint- 
ment should be diligent!y rubbed over the stomach 
and liver every night and morniug. 
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A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


THIRD THOUSAND, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
THE 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE LATE 


JOHN MURRAY. 


With an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 


...They may be placed side by side with the ‘ Life of Scott,’ as books that wiJl bear perpetual dipping 
into, and we could hardly bestow any higher praise.”—Times. 

**It is d'fficult within the space at our command to do justico to a book so rich in the literary history of 
the time.”—Athenzum, 

“ Entertaining these volumes certainly are! Not Boswell, nor Southey, nor Lockhart, nor Moore, nor Sir 
George Trevelyan, nor Mr. Froude were more blessed in their subject. One might almost say that in these 
two volumes lie the materials for a history of English literature for fifty years.”,—Saturday Review, 

** The fullness of interesting detail contained in these volumes renders it impossible to do justice to them 
within the ordinary limits of a review. Readers who care for the literary history of the century will not be 
satisfied with borrowing these memoirs of a distinguished man from the circulating library, but will be glad 
to have a copy on their shelves.’’—Spectator, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
the Rey. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 


No. 22, APRIL. Royal 8vo, price 5s, 
ConTENTS, 


1, Articles, 


THE Unity or Germany. By Dr. F. H. 
Geffcken. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD. 
By Professor T, E. Holland, D C.L. 
Ricwarp III. : a Doustrun VERDICT REVIEWED. 
By Clements R. Markham, C.B 
THE DaTE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE “ EXAMINA- 
TION OF COMPLAINTS” ATTRIBUTED TO 
Wittiam StaFForD. By Miss Elizabeth 
Lamond. 
THE PoLiticaL IDEAL OF THE ENGLISH COMMON- 
WEALTH. By John G. Dow. 
THE SEconD PaRTITION OF PoLann, 1793. By 
R. Nisbet Bain. 
Unysses De Satis: a Swiss CAPTAIN OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Signora Villari. 
2. Not-s ant Documents 3. Reviews «f Books.— 
4. List of Historical Books recently published.——b5. 
C.ntents of Per.odical Publications, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 354. Contents. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
ILEs. 
SCANDINAVIAN ANT'QUITIES, 
THE JupIciaL System. 
THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
CyYPRvs. 
ARISTOTLE ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 
TH BAFFLING OF THE JESUITS, 
NEWMAN IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
10, T1LsIT AND Er¢urt: A Russo-FRENCH ALLIANCE, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MAXWELL GRAY. 


IN the HEART of the STORM: a Tale of 
Modern Chivalry, by MAXWELL 
GRAY, Author of ‘The Silence of 
Dean Maitland,” &c., mn 3 vols., ts now 
ready at all Inbraries. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
HEAD OFFICES—LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds.............csscseeeseeees £7,826,542, 
Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities. 
Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, for the FULL PROSPECTUS. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
LONDON OFFICES—CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 














DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d. 
5s,, and 10s, 
SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 344, will be eery on WEDNESDAY, 


April 22nd. 


NEo-PAGANISM, 

Irnstén’s SocraL DRAMAS. 

THE New Papyrt. 

FLEETS AND Forts, 
ANGLO-AMFRICAN COPYRIGHT. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
MANDEVIULE’S TRAVELS. 

THE LaMBETH JUDGMENT. 

A Puea FoR LIBERTY. 

. CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


JoHN Morray, Albewale Street. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 63, APRIL. Price 6s. 
BisHoP W+STCOTT ON THE HEBREWS. 
KECENT WORKS ON THE GOSPELS, 
Brsuop LigHtFooT’s St, CLeMEeNT OF ROME, 
PERP TUA. 
. Str WaLtTrR Sc Tr. 
Tue PortTry« F Mr. LEwis Morris, 
BIsHOP KIN@DON ON THE ‘NCAKNATION, 
THE LOSS OF THE SUCCESSION IN DENMARK. 
. THE MARIAN PEKSECUTION. 
. THE INTERMEDIATE STATE, 
- DaAkKEST ENGLAND, 

SuHort NOTICES, 


SrorriswooveE & Co., New Street Square, London E.C. 
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This day, at all Libraries and Beoksellers’. 


‘ 
THE SCOTLISH REVIEW, 
APRIL. 
ContTENTs, 
1. MoperRN Socratism. By John Grant. 
2. A Frencu Envoy 1n 1745. By J. G. Alger. 
8. THe TrELL AMARNA TABLETS. By Major C. R. 
Conder, D.C.L., LL.D., a. 
4, Economic Pr NCIPLES AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
By Professor J. 8. Nicholson. 
5. THE SPREAD OF GAELIC IN SCOTLAND. By Pro- 
fessor John Rhys, M.A. 
6. THE SPANISH Inquistziow. By F. Legge. 
7. Lux Munn. 
8. Is THERE AN ALTERNATIVE FOR SHORTER 
PaRLIAMENTS? By J. Douglas Holmes, 
9, SUMMARIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS. 
0, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


ALFXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 
the Queen, Paisley ; and 26 Paternoster Square, 
Londun, E.C. 


‘ke AUTHOR: Organ of “The 


Society of Authors’ Conducted by WALTER 
bESANT. ‘The only Journal which exists for the 
maintenance and defence of the interests of Authors. 
Publighed monthly, on the i5th, price 6d. 

A. P. Wart, 2 Paternoster Square. 


TrHuE }6h GVROSVENOR 
BEST & NEWEST 

BOOKS. TOWNS GALLERY 

LIBRARY, 


i 





COUNTRY SUB- 
SCRIBERS. FOR 
TERMS, ADDRESS 
THE LIBRARIAN. 


137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. PERCIVAL & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 


ESSAYS ON FRENCH NOVELISTS 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Author of “ Essays in English Literature, 1780-1850 ” 


Contents:—The Present State of the French Novel—Anthony Hamilton— 
Alaiu Reré Lesage—A Study of Sensibiliiy—Charles de Bernard—A!exandre 
Dumas—T: éophile Gautier—Jules Sandeau—Octave Feuillet—Gustave Fiaubert 
—Henry Murger—Victor Cherbnulicz. 





Crown 8vo, 6. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., 
Rector of the Royal Higb School, Edinburgh, 
formerly Professor of Classica’ Literature and Philosophy 
in the Yorkrhire College, Leeds. 





Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


OLD TRUTHS IN MODERN 
LIGHTS : 


The Boyle Lectures for 1890. With other Sermons. 
By T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S., F.S.A., F.GS., 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Honorary Canon of Marchester, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 





Cro wn 8vo, 63, nett. 
THE 


ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL DIET ; 


Or, the Diet Suitable for the Growth and Development 
of Youth. 

By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.S. Lond., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, | 
Physician to Rugby School, Senior Physician to Rugby Hospita', 
Howard Medallist of the Royal Statistical Society of London, 





Orown 8vo, 6:, 


DRIFTING APART: a Story. 


AND 


HETTY’S REVENGE: 


A Story of Some Years Ago. 
By KATHARINE S&S. MACQUOID. 





In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


THE DOWER OF EARTH: , 


A New Novel. 
By Mrs. M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 


London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
Just ready, Fourth thousand, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT, 
TWELVE YEARS, 1833—1845. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURUH, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul's, &c. 
TIMES,.—“ An historical and critical survey of the highest interest.’’ 


REISSUE OF “THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.” 
Just published, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 103, 6a. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A 


New and Revised Edition, edited by W. ALDIS Wuicut, M.A. Ia 9 vols., to 
be published Qaarterly. 
Contents of Vol. I.:—The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of Verona—The Merry 
Wives of Windsor—Measure for Measure—Comedy of Errors. 
Contents of Vol. II.:—Much Ado About Nothing—Love’s Labour Lost—Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream—Mercbant of Venice—As You Like Ir. 
CAMBRIVGE REVIEW.—*“ The book is almost perfect.”’ 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C L. 
Just ready, kxtra Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND 


PARISH. Reminiscences an? Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Rev. 
J.C. Atkinson, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Anthor of “ A History of 
Cleveland,” ‘* A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” &. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. 6. 


PHILOMYTHUS: an_ Antidote Against 


Credulity. A Discussion of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. By Epwin A. ABsort, D.D., late Head-Master of the City of 
London School. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 
Just ready, New and Cheaper Kdition, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS: 


Reminiscences of Europe, Asiz, Africa, and America, from 1845-1838. With 
special permission dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Sir SamuEL 
W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.K.S., Author of “ The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia,” ‘‘ The Albert N’yanza Great Basin of the Nile,’ &. With Illus- 
trations, 


TIMES,.—* The work is full of exciting adventure.” 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Just ready, New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


a 1 . . 
ROYAL EDINBURGH: Her Saints, Kings, 
and Scholars. By Mrs. OLiPHANT, Author of “The Makers of Florence,” “ The 
Makers of Venice,” &c. With Lilastrations by George Reid, &.S.4. 
‘ ACADEMY.—“‘Is likely to be regarded for many a day as THE book of 
dinburgh.”’ 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE,—“ As brilliant and vivacious as anything Mrs, 
Olipbant has written.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MRS. NEEDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 
DAUGHTER, 


The New Novel in three volumes, by Mrs. 
J. H. NEEDELL, Author of “ Philip 
Methuen,” ¢c., is now ready, and may be 
had of all the Libraries. 


“Tt is one of the best novels of this or many seasons,—refined 
and thoughtful from end to end, yet vigorously alive with human 
nature; a very excellent piece of work, and one that must not be 
missed.”—Court Journal. 





London. FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Antotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘‘ Sprine,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductious of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, aud London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. : 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d, 


New York. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS : 


An African Contemplation. 
By the Rev. HORACE WALLER,. 


Editor of Livingstone’s Journals, 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 





CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 


The QUESTION of POPULATION, 
The Rev. and Hon. AntHur Lytretrom, M.A, 


RODBERTUS-JAGETZOW and SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM, 
Professor EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS in a NEW ENGLAND. 
The Right Key. ALresp Barry, D.D 


The JOINING of ISSUES. T. Macxar, 
The AMERICAN COPYRIGHT BILL. C.J. Lonemay, M.A. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE as CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST, 
His Honour Judge Huenss, Q.C. 


GROSS’S GILD MERCHANT. Tae Rev. W. Cuxninauam, D.D. 


REPORT on SOCIAL LEGISLATION in the UNITED STATES for 1889 and 
1890. Professor Ricuarp T. Exy, Ph.D., and L. 8. MereiaM, B.S, 


NOTES and MEMORANDA. 
LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, & OFFICIAL RETURNS, 
REVIEWS. 


The Economic Review will be sent post-free to subscribers for TEN SHILLINGS 
@ year, paid in advance ; the price por copy being THREE SHILLINGS, 


PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Finest Private Marine Esplanade in the King- 
dom. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 250 Rooms, Descriptive Tariff of ‘° 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MARY E. MANN. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Quite a delightful story. The workmanship is delicate throughout, like a 
fine ivory carving. With a few light illustrative touches, the author causes each 
of her characters to live, and the dialogue has the sparkle and crispness of light, 
every-day badinage, which in domestic life we know and love better than polished 
epigram, Altogether it is a thoroughly pleasant book to read.’’—Saturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 


A Pendant to ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.’’ 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

**It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like Anthony Trollope, 

presents us with realistic portraits of people who resemble the men and women 

whom we meet daily in club and drawing-room. The political chapters are 

specially good, and the book is, in short, a clever and lifelike novel which is well 
worth reading.”—Manchester Examiner, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTENS MAARTENS, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“If any number of Dutch writers are producing work equal to Maartens’s, our 
insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. I: is that of a man who has in him 
a vein of genuine genius, a true artist... ..The reader will feel that he is makicg 
the acquaintance of work of singular freshness and power.’’—Academy. 
“No living English story-teller has greater mastery of the essential faculties 
of his art.”-—Ilustrated London News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 


By H. S. MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ Young Mistley,”’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY GRIZEL.”’ 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
**The story is lively and exciting, has all the air of being based upon some 
actual story of crime, and will be read with unbroken interest.’’—Graphic. 


os 


NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Captain Bray has produced a tale in the Gaborian style of fiction, a feat 

which we have not hitherto seen fairly accomplished in English literature...... 

the book is a genuine success in itself, and fruitful in promise of greater 
successes hereafter.’’— Guardian. 





A NEW EDITION. 


The PARTING of the WAYS. By Miss 


M. BetHan-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,’ “ Dr. Jacobs.” &c. In 1 vol. 
os pgs 6s., forming a new addition to BENITLEY’S FAVOURITE 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH, 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





EDWARD STANFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


This day, crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 


IVORY, APES, and PEACOCKS: an African Contempla- 


tion, By the Rev. Horace WALLER, Editor of ‘‘ Livingstoue’s Journals.” 





Just published, price One Guinea. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from the North 
Pole to between 35 and 49 dezrees of Soath Declination. By ARTHUR COTTAM, 
F.R.A.S. Popular Edition, on a Reduced Scale, with 3 new Key Map:, au 
Intrvduction, and extensive Notes. Thirty-six Charts (each 15 by 22 in.), the 
whole sold bound as an Atlas, half-roan, or loose in Portfol.o. 


Also, just ready, SECOND EDITION, price £3 3s, net. 
CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from the North 


Pole to between 35 and 40 degrees of Sonth Declination By ARTHUR 
Cottam, F.R.A.S. Thirty-3ix Charts (each 3) by 22in.), printed on Drawing 
Paper so that observers can make additions at any tim» They ein be sup- 
plied, folded in half, in a Portfolio, or flat if preferred. D-tailed Prospectus 
of abuve, with Op‘nions of the Press, sent post-free on appli ation. 


Just published, demy 8ro, cloth, price 5:, 


GEOLOGICAL FEATURES of the TRANSVAAL, 
SOUTH AFRICA. By CuarLes J, ALrorD, F.G.S. With numerous 
Coloured Maps, &c. 

ConTENTS :—Classificat’on of Rocks—Structural Geology—Th» Witwatersrand 
—The De Kaap Valley—Z. utp insberg—Coal Deposits—Miueral Pi oducts, 

“The present work is the outcome of the author’s jiourneyings for three years 
past in the district north and east of the Vaal River...... He may fiirly claim to 
have produced a most interesting work, which should b> in the hands of all those 
who have followed with attention the gradual, not to say rapid, development of 
the mineral resourcas of the Transvaal.’’—Mining World. 


Recently published, price 7s, 6d. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH: a Popular 
Account of Geological History. By Rev. H. N. Hurcurinsoy, B.A,, F.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with 27 Illustrations, 7s. 61. 

** Mr. Hutchinson has successfully carried out a difficult design on an almirable 
plan, and has adbered to that plan throughout. His sketch of historical ge logy 
has a genuine continuity. It is so written as to be understanded of plain people, 
and it is illustrated by some very good woodcuts and diagrams,’’— S.turday Review. 


Recertly published, price 73. 6d. 
The PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS of EVOLUTION. By 


the late James Crouii, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “Climite and Time,” 
** Discussions on Climate and Cosmology,” &c. Large pust 8vo, cloth. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform in size. 
STELLAR EVOLUTION and ITS RELATIONS to GEO- 
LOGICAL TIME. Large post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“Tf Dr. Croll has not fiually sett!ed the theory of creation, h> has at least made 
a most substantial contribution towards the discussion of the greit problem in 
physics which yet remaius for philosophers of the foremost rauk to settle.’”’— 
Philosophical Magazine, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








TRISCHLER AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
The SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. By Mrs. Campbell 


PraED. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound ia blue cloth, 1 vol. Ready this day. 
2s. 6d. 


The BLACK DROP. By the Author of “Bail Up!” 
Sunday Times.—“ It tells a strong story in a strong and straightforward way, 
and is thoroughly readable.’’ Gla-gow Herald,—‘ The book is most interest- 
ing.”’ Cloth extra, 1 vol., 2s. 6d. 


LADY DELMAR. By Thomas Terrell and T. L. White. 


THIS EXCITING SToRY oF LONDON LIFE HAS ALREADY BEEN DRAMATISED 
BY Mr. SypNEY Grunpy. D.ily Telegraph.—‘‘ Aremarkable novel.” Truth. 
—‘ A striking, powerful novel.’’ Cloth extra, 354 pp., 3s. 6d. 








A MAIDEN FAIR to SEF. ByF. C. Philips and C. J. 
Wits. Illustrated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Sco!sman,—‘ This novel, both 
by its pictures (graceful drawings from the pencil of Mr. G. A. Storey) and 
the general style of its printing, suggests the book for young readers, The 
story is lifelike, humorous, and clever. Everybody who reads the story will 
enjoy its tenderness and quiet fun.’’ Feap, 4to, beautifully bound, with gilt 
top, 6s. 


The GOLDEN LAKE. By W. Carlton Dawe. With8 Full- 
Page Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. Morning Post.—‘‘ A welcome addition to 
the fiction treating of ‘The Great Lone Land of Australia,’ the effect of 
which is increased by Mr. Hume Nisbet’s numerous illustrations.’? Sunday 
Times.—* A very strong and well-written story of Austral'an life, told with 
a swing and ‘go’ which make it very entertaining reading.” Extra cloth, 
with bevelled boards, 6s, 


The PRISONER of CHILOANE;; or, With the Portuguese 
in South-East Africa. By WaLtis Mackay. With 80 Illustrations by the 
Author. The Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mr, Mackay is as good with pencil as 
with pen,”’ The Scotsman.— Written in a bright, spirited style, and the 
illustrations are full of fun and movement.” Feap. 4to, handsomely bound 
in cloth, bevelled edges, 7s, 6d. 


HOLLY. 2 vols. By ‘“Nomad,” Author of ‘The 
Railway Foundling,”’ ‘‘The Milroys,” &c. In speaking of this author’s 
last work, “The Railway Foundling,’”’ the Daily Velegraph says:—‘It isa 
story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and adventure iu 
it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not 
too much to say this is better.” 


The ROMANCE of a LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


By Lady Dunsoyne. Vanity Fair,—‘‘ An exciting littleromance.” Globe.— 
“An agreeably written narrative.’ Picture cover, 1s, cloth, ls. 6d, 


The TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. Sherard, 


Author of ‘Agatha’s Quest.’’ Globe.—‘‘ Very cleverly put together.” 
Scotsman.—“ The plot is cleverly devised, and the interest of the book is kept 
well up from bezinning to end.’”’ Limp cloth, 1s., cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


TRISCHLER and COMPANY, 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


EDITED by Professor H. NETTLESHIP, M.A., and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 


gga on SEYFFERT. With over 450 Illustrations, crown 4to, double oT 
6 n April, 


A ‘“‘ CABINET EDITION ” (being the Fifth) 


of Lucas Malet’s most successful Novel, “The WAGES of SIN,’ is now 
ready, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 10s, 


UNIFORM with the AUTHOR’S 6s. BOOKS. 


BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie, Author 


of ** Avld Licht Idylls,” ‘‘A Window in Thrums,” &. Dark blue buckram, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. ; 
NEW NOVEL by ANNABEL GREY. 


JEROME. 83 vols. 


This Novel will be de’ivered to all the Libraries and the principal? Booksellers 
next week. 


VICISSITUDES of BUSH-LIFE in AUS- 


TRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By Duaatp Fereuson (an old Colonist). 
8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘* Adventures abound, A capital book for anybody not too old 
to learn is this medley of farming and fighting, courtship and self-help. 
Healthiness of thought and enjoyment of life run all through it.”—Anti- 
Jacobin. “A bright, clever, and exceedingly readable book.’’—Nevwcastle 
Chronicle. ‘‘Mr, Ferguson is an old Colonist who knows the world as well as 
a London West-Ender knows Hyde Park.”—Echo, 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED and EXTENDED to about 
5),000 BOOKS. 1,100 pp. 4to, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. net, with Exhaustive Authors, 
and Subjects Indexes, 


The BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to 


the Ch: ice of the Best Available Books in all Departments of Literature 
down to 1890, with the Dates of the First and Last E litions, and the Price, 
Size, and Publisher’s Name of each Book. Accompanied by numerous Charac- 
terisations, Bibliographical Notes, &. By WitLt1am Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 
kxtracts from a few Reviews of the first edition:—‘*The most accurate, 
scientific, and useful contribution that has ever been made to English biblio- 
graphy; exactly what was wauted—a full, thorough, and accurate list of the 
best works on every subject; a permanent addition to English literature.”’— 
British Weekly. ‘It would be difficult to exaggerate the usefulness of this 
work.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ An excellent work, executed in a competent manner.” 
—Athenzum. ‘ How conscientiously it is carried out, and what a mass of 
concurrent information is provided, can only be ascertained by a reference to 
the vo ume, which is a marvel of patient industry and of exactness.”’—Notes 
and Queries, 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES (CONCLUDING VOLUME). 
4. The ART of LITERATURE. By A. Schopenhauer. 


Edited by T. Barney Saunpers, M.A. Oxon. 


The other Volumes are:—1. The WISDOM of LIFE, 2s. 6d.—2. COUNSELS 
and MAXIMS. 2, 6d.—3. RELIGION: a Dialogue, &. 23, 6d.—5. STUDIES 
in PESSIMISM, 2s. 6d. Each in a Second Edition. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.” 
Each 2s. 6d. 


25. The LAND and the LABOURERS. By Rev. C. W. 
Stupss, M.A. (Cantab.) 





26. The EVOLUTION of PROPERTY. By Paul Lafargue. 


27. CRIME and ITS CAUSES. By W. Douglas Morrison, 
of H.M. Prison, Wandsworth. 


28. PRINCIPLES of STATE INTERFERENCE. By D. 


G. Ritcuiz, M A, (Oxon.) Four Essays on the Political Philosophy 
of Spencer, Mil!, and T. H. Green. 


29. GERMAN SOCIALISM and F. LASSALLE. By 


W. H. Dawson. 


30. The PURSE and the CONSCIENCF. By H. M. 


Tuompson, B.A. ‘* Healthily orthodvx; maintains that the Com- 
petitive System, though clogged in its operation, is fundamentally 
just and selective, though not educative.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
1, PETROLOGY. ByF. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S. With 


43 [Justrations, 3s.6d. Second Edition. ‘‘ A model of what a student’s 
text-book shonld be ; it is clear, concise, and yet full.”’—Literary World. 


2. BOTANY. By Edward Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of Univ. 
Coll., Lond. With 271 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


8. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by 


DoroTHEA BEALE. 6s. [This day. 


4, POLITICAL ECONOMY. ByR. T. Ely, raion of 


Political Economy at Johns Hopkins University. n April, 


5. ETHICS. By Professor Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coit. 
4s. 6d. [ This day. 
NEW VOLUMES OF SONNENSCHEIN’S CHEAP 
LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. New Edition, in 10 vols. 8vo, 
45s. net. This well-known Edition of Shakespeare, with the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce’s Copyright Text, Notes, Biography, Glossary, &c., is universally re- 
garded as the Standard Library Edition. 
* ead Pepys; it is the best History of England extant.”—Emerson. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 


Lord BrayBRoOKE. 4 vols, 8vo, 183. net. It includes the Copyright Matter 
(which has been specia'ly } urchased), Notes, and Appendices, together with a 
Life of Peyys, and a copious Index, &. 


LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Selected and Edited 


by Professor C. D. YoncE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 8s, net. 


WHITE’S SELBORNE. The Standard Edition by 
BennetT. ‘Thoroughly Revised by J. E. Harpine, F.L.S., F.Z.3. En- 
gravings by Bewick. 4s. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 
POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 


LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL of IDDESLEIGH. By Anprew Layne. With a Por- 
trait, and View of Pynes, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


_*,* This edition has been subjecte1 to a thorough revision, and while abbre- 
viating the less important parts of the work, Mr, Lang has made new additions 
that will be of very considerable interest, 





This day is published. 


CARDINAL BEATON: Priest and Poli- 


tician. By JouN HERKLESS. With a Portrait, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





This day is published, 
With an INTRODUCTION by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 


GOLF and GOLFERS, Past and Present. 


By J. G. M‘Puerson, Ph.D., F.R S.E. With a Portrait of the Author, small 
crown 8yo, ls. 6d. 


Professor MOMERIE’S LATEST WORK. 


CHURCH and CREED: Sermons Preached 


in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By Atrrep WitL1ams MomeEriz, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
= Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Second Edition, crown 
vO, 33. 
“Short, pithy, brilliant discourses, in which every word is full of sound 
common-sense and to the point.’”’— World, 


SORDELLO: an Outline Analysis of Mr. 


Browning’s Poem. By Jeanie Morison. Crown 8vo, 3s, 
“ The authoress’s analyses are masterly.’’—Metropoli‘an, 
** After one or two perusals of th’s little book, the poem should become 
luminous.”—Volunteer Service Gazette. 
“‘ This is a book that commends itself by its title......A guide of exceptionally 
penetrating insight is, we may say, indispensable.” —Spectator, 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of JEANIE 
MORISON. Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 

** Jeanie Morison is one of the strongest of all the living poets of Scotland...... 
This delightful collection—a treasure-house of her best, which ought to be added 
to the library of every patriotie Scot.”—N.B. Daily Mail, 

“ There are, most undoubtedly, some very fine pieces in these poems which the 
world could ill afford to lose.”—Bristol Times and Mirror, 

“* We express our hope that these beautiful pieces will obtain the wide circula- 
tion they so well deserve.”— Queen, 


At all Libraries, 


HIS COUSIN ADAIR. By Gordon Roy, 
Author of “ For her Sake,” “* For Better for Worse.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“The characters are excellently drawn, and are both individuals and types. 
Nothing can be better than the picture of Isabel Earlstoun.’’—Observer. 

‘Variety of character, refinement of tone, without any frittering away of 
strength and passion, and a well-sustained interest in the piot, make this clever 
story.”’"—Vanity Fair. 

“A decidedly clever work; the story is interesting, and it has some grand 
character-sketches......A remarkably well-written and attractive uovel.’”’—North 
British Daily Maal. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTIVATION of 
the GRAPE-VINE, By Witt1am TxHomson, Tweed Vineyard. Tenth Edi- 
tion, Revised, 8vo, 5s. 

**A thoroughly practical and sure guide to the cultivation of the vine.”— 

Journal of Horticulture, 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: being 
Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year round. Embracing al! Classes of 
Gardens. With Engraved Plans. By Davip THomson, Gardener to his 
Grace the Duke vi Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Its author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in which 
he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully compiied with, will 
enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well as any gardener,” 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE UNDER GLASS. 
By the Same Author. New Edition, Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

“No work of the kind of which we have any knowledge i: at all te be compared 
with this...... His book is one that ought to be in the hands of every gardener, 
of every amateur fruit-grower, and, indeed, of every one who desires to know the 
best that can be known on the subject.”’—Scotsman, 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their Propagation and Im- 
provement. By F, W. Bursiper, Author of “ ‘the Narcissus,” &c. With 
191 Engravings, and Index, crowa 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

‘This is a book not for the ordinary villa gardener, but for the professional 
gardeuer, and for those amatears who, by their interest in the pursuit, and the 
skill and patience they bring to bear upon it, rank in success and authority with 
the professionals.’’—Standard, 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW-GARDENING, 
and FLORAL DECORATIONS. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood, New Edition, Enlarged, 7s. 6d. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, royal 8vo, price 15s. in cloth; or in half-moroc*o, marbled edges, 208. 


DICTIONARY 








VOLUME XXVL. (HENRY II.—HINDLEY) OF THE 


OF 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* VOLUME XXVII. will be PUBLISHED on JUNE 26th, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months, 


TIMES :—“ Of the general quality of the Dictionary, now half-completed, 
more than that its deservedly high reputation is 
resent instalment.” 

TTE :—‘‘ The progress of this opus magnum is all 
It is admirably punctual in its appearance, keeps up its 
high level of merit, and preserves its due proportions with much exactness.” 


it is m»necessary to say 
admirably sustained in the 

PALL MALL GAZ 
that can be jJesired. 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS OF VOLUME XXV. 


SPECTATOR :—“ As each volume of the Dictionary appears, its merits 
become more conspicuons......The book ought to commend itself to as wide a 
circle uf buyers as the ‘ Eacyclopsdia Britannica,’ : 

NOTES AND QUERIES :— With punctuality which, to use the cant 
of the day, is ‘epoch-marking,’ the twenty-fifth volume of this noble work is 
de'iverad to the public...... A volume exemplary in all respects.” 





Standard Editions. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
WORKS. 


New and Uniform Edition. 

In 16 vol-. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
The Volumes can be had bound in sets 
or separately. 

This Edition contains 3 Portraits of 
Mr. Browning, at different periods of 
his life, and a few Illustrations. 

Also Mr. Browning’s Last Volume. 
Asolando: Fancies and Facts. 

Eighth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 

A Selection from _ the 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. First and Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Pocket Volume of Selections 
from the POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT BROWNING. Small 
fcap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with 
cut or uncut edges, ls. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Tn 6 vols, small crown 8yvo, 53. each. 


*,* Vol. VI., Aurora Leigh, 
can also be had bonnd and lettered 
as a separate volume. 

This Edition is uniform with the 
recently published Edition of Mr. 
Robert Browning’s Wurke, It contains 
severa! Portraits and Illustrations, 

A Selection from the Poetry 
of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. F.ret and Second 
£eries. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Poems by Elizabeth Barrett 
BROWNING. With Prefatory Note 
by Mr. Ropert Krowyine. Small 
feap. 8vo, half-cloth, cut or uncut 
edges, ls, 


WORKS BY THE 
LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Last Essays on Church and 
RELIGION, With a Preface, crown 


8vo, 7s. 
Mixed Essays. Second Edi- 


tion, crown 8v0, 9s. 

ConTENTs : —Democracy—EKqu ility— 
Trish Catielicism and British Liberalism 
— Porro Unum est Necessarium — A 
Guide to English Literature—Falkland 
—A French Critic on Milton—A French 
Critic on G oethe—Georve Sand. 
Literature and Dogma: an 

Essay towards a Better Apprehen- 
sion of the Bible. Popular Edition, 
with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 


2s 6d. 

God and the Bible: a Sequel 
to ‘Literature and Dogma,’ 
Popular Edition, with a New Pre- 
face, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. . 

St. Paul and Protestantism ; 
with other Essays. Popular Edition, 
with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

ConTEnTs :—St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism—Puritanism and the Church of 
England—Modern Dissent—A Comment 
on Christmas. F 
Culture and Anarchy: an 

Essay in Political and Social Criti- 
cism. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 


2s. 6d. 

Irish Essays, and Others. 
By Matru:w ArRnoip. Popalar 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 4 

On the Study of Celtic Litera- 
TUKE. by MatrHsw ARNOLD. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2, 6d. 

Passages from the Prose 
WRITINGS of MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 63. 

Costents:—1. Literature.—2. Poli- 
tics and Society.—3. Philosophy and 

Religion. 





ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR 
LONDON. 


Now ready, in Four Books. Profusely Illustrated from Original Drawings. 
Book I , 169 pp., 53 Illustrations, 1s. ; Book II., 227 pp., 63 Illustrations, As. 6d. 5 
Book III., 226 pp., 62 Illustragiong, 1s. 6'.; Book IV., 304 pp , 70 Illustrations, 2a, 


OBJECT-LESSON READERS. Graduated 


for Standards III. to VII. Edited by W. J. Porz, F.G.S., Head-Master of 
Lewisham Bridge Schools, 8.E., President of the National Union of Teachers 
in 1888, President of the London Board Teachers’ Association in 1883 and 1887. 


*,* 32 pp. Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


NEW EDITION of “WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM.” 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 53, 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 
the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. OWEN. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, price One Shilliog. 


EDUCATION WITHOUT DEFORMITY. 


Part I.—POSTURES. By a Surceon. 


The HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. With an 


Anpendix of Battles. By the Rev. E. Copnam Brewer, LU.D., Author of 
“‘The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” ‘‘The Reader’s Handbook,” &. 
Crown 8vo, over 1,000 pp., 1 d. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERIOA, visited during 
the Voyage of H M.S.‘ Beagle.’ By Cuartes Darwin. M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW BDITION OF MAZZINI’S 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
Now ready, Vol. VI., completing the Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI, 
Vols, I., IfI., and V. are entitled ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLITI. 
CAL,” and Vols. II., IV., and VI., ‘CRITICAL and LITERARY.” 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Miss EMILY H. HICKEY. 
In the press, crown 8vo. 


MICHAEL VILLIERS, IDEALIST; and 


other Poems. By Emity H. Hickey, Author of “ Verse-Tales, Lyrics, and 
Translations,” “ A Sculptor, and other Poems, &-.” 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’8 POPULAR 6s, NOVELS, 
Immediately, crown 8vo, 63. 
THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 
“Demos,” “ A Life’s Morning,” “‘ ‘he Nether World,” &c, 
NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’8 POPULAR 2s, LIBRARY. 
On May 26th, fcap, 8v0, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


HEAPS of MONEY. By W. E, Norris, 


Author of “* Matrimony,” ‘*‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” ““ No New Thing,” &. 
On June 26th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 


BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of 


“Six Months Hence.” 
NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s. 6d, LIBRARY. 
On May 26th, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The PARIAH. By F. Anstey, Author of 
*€ Vioe-Versa,” “ A Fallen Ido,” ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe,” &c. 
On June 26th, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 


Hornune. 











NEW NOVELS. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW GRUB STREET. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 


Author of ‘‘ Demos,” *‘ Thyrza,’’ “ A Life’s Morning,’ “ The Nether World,” &c. 
On April 27th, in 3 vcls. post 8vo. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian 


Mutiny. By R. E. Forrest, Author of “ The Touchstone of Peril.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of “‘ The Outcasts.”” 
** A fresh and vigorous work, and very far above the average sensational novel 
of the day, as, combined with a telling story, there is character-drawing of no 
mean quality.’’—Queen. 








Standard Editions. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
The Standard Edition. 
26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 
This Edition contains some of Mr. 
Thackeray’s writings not previously 
collected, with many additional Illus- 
trations. 


7 
W.M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Library Edition. 

24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, 
marbled edges, £13 133. 

With Illustratious by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Waiker. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, 
in cloth, 7s. 61. each, 


W.M. THACKERAY’S WURKS. 
The Popular Edition. 

13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece 
to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
£3 58.; or in half-morocco, gilt, £5 1 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, 
in green cloth, 5s. each. 


s] 

W.M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 

26 vols., uniformly bound in cloth, 
£4 11s.; or handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, f° 

Containing nearly all the small Wood- 
cut Illustrations of former Editions, and 
many new Ilustns. by Eminént Artists. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, 
in cioth, 3z. 6d. each. 


W.M.THACKERAY’s WORKS. 
The Pocket Evition. 
27 vols, small feap. 8vo, in handsome 
ebonised case, £2 12s, 6d. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, 
in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, ls, 6d, 
each ; or in paper cover, ls. each, 


° ) 
Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION, in 10 vols., 
each volume illustrated with a Vignette 
Title-Page, large crown 8vo, 63. each, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE 
SISTERS BRONTH. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each 
containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 
8v0, 53. each, 

Also, the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 
vois. small post 8vo, limp «loth, 2s. 6d. 
each; and the PUCK ET EDITION, in 
7 vols, small fcap, 8vo, each with 
Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with 
cut or uncut edges, ls, 6d. per volume, 


% 

MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 vols., 
containing 4 Iilustrations, 33. 6d. each. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 
vole. small post 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 
each; andthe POCKET EDITION, in 8 
vols. small fcap. 8vo, in half-cloth, with 
cut or uncut edges, ls, 6d. each. 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 


7 vols, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, each. 

1. FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 

2. FRIEND3 in COUNCIL. 2nd Series, 

3. COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE, 

ESSAYS WRITTEN during the 
INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
An ESSAY on ORGANISATION 
in DAILY LIFE. 

Also the following volumes of a small 
crown 8vo Edition, 33. 61. each. 
FRIENDS in OOUNOIL. second 

Series. 2 vols., 73. 

COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE, 
1 vol., 33. 6d. 

ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTER- 
VALS of BUSINESS, and an 
ESSAY on ORGANISATION in 
DAILY LIFE, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will te happy to send a CATALOGUE of their Publications, post-free, on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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